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Agriculture. 


FERTILIZERS FOR COTTON AND CORR; 
FERTILIZING VALUE OF COT- 
TON SEED MEAL. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In reply to the inquiry of a Pro. 
GRESSIVE FARMER reader regarding 
the mixing of acid phosphate, kainit, 
and cotton seed meal, I suggest the 
following formulas as ones that have 
given and will give good results on 
cotton and corn. 


FOR CORN: 
Acid phesphate 14% .......... 875 lbs 
Cotton seed meal............. 950 6 
WGI Goo o:5 6 sin oe oe or 0 laew eels io * 





2,000 Iba 
There materials should be put 
down ip alternate layers on a clean 
floor or in a box made for the pur- 
pose and thorou zhly mixed with hoes 
and shovel. The lumps should, of 
course, be well broken and if would 
be well to put the material through 
an ordinary sand screen after mix- 
ing. The above mixture for corn 
will contain: available phosphoric 
acid 73 per cent.; potash 18 per 
cent. ; ammonia 3.8 per cent. ; 150 to 
300 pounds per acre in the drill, just 
before planting, will give good re- 
sults on Corn. 


FOR COTTON: 
Acid phosphate.............. 900 lbs 
Cotton seed meal............. 800 * 
RATED <a aco. \ersi die Gsaleies) oeaiovanare are 300 ‘“ 





2,0L0 * 

This mixture will contain: avail- 
able phosphoric acid 73 per cent. ; 
potash 2.5 per cent.; ammonia 3 2 
percent. The usual application for 
cotton is 400 pounds per acre in the 
drill, just before planting. Some 
use a less qnantity and a consider- 
able number of farmers use 500 to 
600 pounds per acre with good re- 


sults 
SEE THE JANUARY BULLETIN. 


The January Bulletin of the De- 
partment, which will be ready for 
distribution ina few days, contains 
a number ef other formulas using 
different materials for making home 
mixtures for cotton andcorn. The 
bulletin referred to contains a report 
of our ex erimental work with fer 
tilizers for the year 1901 and the 
formulas given have been made up 
after considering the results of our 
own and all other available and re 
liable experimental data relating to 
these crops. The Bulletin also con 
tains several formulas for making 
composts with different materials, as 
well as the methods for putting 
down, mixing, and caring for the 
ccmpost. 

ABOUT COTTON SEED MEAL 

As cotton seed mealis one of the 
most valuable and largely used ma- 
terials in the S:ate, as well as in the 
South, for furnishing nitrogen (or 
ammonia) in fertilizers, it may be of 
interest to makea brief statement 
concerning this material at this 
time : 

Good cotton seed mesl contains 
about 7 per cent. of nitrogen or 140 
Poundsinaton. Expressed in terms 
ofammonia, there isim meal about 
8.50 par cent., ab. ut 170 pounds of 
&ammoniainaton. This season cot- 
ton seed meal is not so gocd as it was 
last year and the average per cent- 
age of ammonia will not be far from 
8 per cent. There is aleoin meal 
about 3 per cent. of phosphorio acid, 
of which about 2% percent. is avail- 
able to laboratory fertilizer methods, 
and about 2 per cent. of potash, 134 
Per cent. of which is soluble in 
Water. 

TIME REQUIRED IN DECOMPOSING. 

Before cotton seed meal or any 
Other organic materials oan feed 
Plants they must first rot or decom- 
Pose in the soil. By this process the 
Litrogen in them is changed to 
Litrates similar to nitrate of soda, 
4nd it is in this form that the greater 
Portion, if not all, of the nitrogen in 
the soil and in fertilizers enter plants 
‘nd feed them. Cotton seed meal, 
then, &8 well as other orgsnic mate- 
Tals furnishing nitrogen, are valu- 
able as fertilizers in proportion to 
their content of nitrogen and the 
rapidity with which they decay in 
the Soil, or rather the rate of decay 
Will determine the quickness of the 
‘ction of the particular material. 





With short season,\ quick growing 
crops, quickness of action is an im- 
portant consideration, but with crops 
occupying the land during the greater 
portion or all of the growing season, 
as is the case with cotton and corn, 
itis better to havea fertilizer that 
will become available more slowly so 
as to feed the plant until maturity. 
Cotton seed meal decays fairly rap- 
idly and will last for a considerable 
length of time, and it is not nearly 
80 available as sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda. 


Statements similar to the above, 
regarding the value and action of 
the various fertilizer materials fur- 
nishing ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash in fertilizers, have been pre- 
pared and published in the January 
(1900) Bulletin of the Department. 
Thia Balletin will be furnished to 
all farmers who apply for it. 

B. W. Ki1LGorgE, State Chemist. 

Wake Co., N. C. 

Much more tobacco will be planted 
in Wake county than in many years 
past. Not afew farmers are thor- 
oughly sick and tired of cotton, as 
well they may be.—F. A. Olds 





NEW METHOD OF TREATING COITON 
SEED. 





The latest invention is one treat- 
ing cotton seed, used in the oil mills, 
which promises to revolutionize that 
industry, concerning which we clip 
the following from the Augusta 
Chronicle : 

“By*the process now employed it 
is stated that the cotton seed pass 
through six mechanical processes; 
(1) a machine for cleaning seed of 
sand ; (2) machine for removing bolls, 
pieces of wood, etc.; (3) magnetic 
machine for removing iron, nails, 
etc.; (4) a delinting machine; (5) 
hulling machine ; (6) reel for separat- 
ing mats from the hulls. 

“Instead of these six machines the 
new process simply dumps the seeds, 
just as they come from the gin, into 
& vat contuining chemicals, and in 
twenty minutes it is cluimea the hull 
will pop open and the denuded kar 
nels fall to the bottom of the vat 
while the hulls float on the top of 
the solution. If the kernels are to 
be shipped a distance to an oil mill 
they are dried first, but if this first 
process is at the oil mill then the 
kernels are. passed immediately from 
the vat to the crushing rolis and it 
is claimed there is a saving of 50 per 
cent. in the cost ot producing crude 
oil. The refining process is no more 
expensive, and it is claimed that the 
finest olive oil on the market can be 
duplicated from the product. 

‘‘Another great saving is in the 
shipment of the denuded seed to cot- 
ton oil mills. The weight is reduced 
one-half and the bulk two-thirds 
The hulls that rise to the top of the 
vat are in shape for paper stock and 
worth from $20 to $40 per ton, show 
ing a gain of from $9 to $18 over 
present practices of treating cotton 
ssed to the point of covking the meal 
for extracting the oil. 

“This process for which applica 
tion of patent has been made is said 
to be in successful operation in 
Woshington City, and can be worked 
at any ginnery, saving the large 
amount already mentioned to the 
owner of the seed. The saving un- 
der this process will permit the pay- 
ment of several dollars a ton more 
to the farmers for cotton seed and it 
is claimed by the owvers of the new 
process that it meansa revolution 
in the business and millions of dol- 
lara to the cotton farmers of the 
South. It is proposed to organize 
and work it independent of the trust 
and Standard Oil Company and give 
the farmersa chance to enjoy the 
profits. 


+ + oe 


We are informed that at the next 
term of our Superior Court the 
judge presiding will be asked to 
charge the grand jary in regard to 
cultivating crops in fields not having 
a lawful fence. Such a charge would 
be of much interest to many farmers 
in the Rich Square section, and as 
many a8 can well do so would be 
present and hear what the jadge 
may have to say on the subject.— 
Roanoke Chowan Times. 





A WORD OF CAUTION TO TOBACCO GROW- 
ERS. 





“The Only Profit Comes by Small Crops Well 
Cultivated ard Nicely Handled.” 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

From what Ican hear and what I 
see through the press, there will be 
a@rush from cotton to tobacco this 
year. I wantto warn the tobacco 
grower of the danger there is in 
planting a large crop this year. 
What I shall say is based principally 
on 

MY OWN EXPERIENCE 

My first crop of tobacco was raised 
in 1884. I live in the western por- 
tion of Wake, in a splendid bright 
tobacco belt. In 1884 a brother and 
myself planted a smail crop and 
realized about $225 pér acre, with no 
expense except a small fertilizer bill. 
We used 300 pounds fertilizer per 
acre then. In connection with this fer- 
tilizer we used some horse stable 
manure. 

In 1885 we hired a 12-year-old boy 
and planted a little larger crop and 
realized $200 per acre with no ex- 
pense except the hire of the boy for 
about five months and a few days in 
housing, and our fertilizer—we used 
that year 400 pounds per acre. 


I was the firat to plant in this seo- 
tion. I was very much elated over 
my success in these two years, and 
commenced buying more fertilizers 
and planting larger crops; I thought 
surely I would soon get rich. My 
neighbors became enthused and 
barns began going up in every direc. 
tion. 

In 18861 bought more fertilizers 
and planted more tobacco and made 
a miserable failure—hardly enouzh 
clear to pay my fertilizer bill. Since 
that time I have experienced several 
years with about the same results. 
I have known of several instances 
where good farmers on good tobacco 
land did not realiza enough from 
crop to pay for fertilizers that 
grew it. 

Prices on low grades of tobacco of 
crop of 1901 were as high or higher 
than I ever knew before. The reason 
is very clear: an unusually short 
crop, from which we ought to learn 
a lesson. I want to emphasize the 
danger of planting big crops of to- 
bacco and give just a few of the 
many reasons why it isso dangerous 
WHY LARGE CROPS ARE DANGEROUS. 

In the first piace, the demand is 
not hard to supply. A very small 
area will supply a number of peo 
ple. I remember when a farmer 
could raise enough in the fence cor- 
nera of the lane to supply hi- whole 
family. 

It has, of all crops I know, the nar- 
rowest channel through which to go 
to reach saccess. A little too much 
rain or too dry, or wind storm, or 
hail, or frost, or flea beetle, or damp, 
foggy weather: all damage it, and 
some of them completely ruinit. I 
believe if we could get the statistics 
we would find more farmers have 
been completely broken up by raising 
tobacco than by raising cotton, in 
proportion to the number engageain 
the culture of each. 

THE ONLY PROFIT IN TOBACCO. 

According to my experience, the 
only clear money there is in tobacco 
is in small crops well cultivated and 
nicely handled. 

I think no one should plant more 
than 8,000 plants or two acros, to the 
horse. Raise plenty to eat at home 
and soms tospare. By so doing the 
farmer will find himself always on 
the safe side. I-wantto say to my 
brother small farmer: D> not envy 
your neighbor who plants larzely of 
tobacco. He may foratime make 
his thousands, but before long he 
will go under and you will still be 
swimming. 

I want to say here to beginners in 
the culture of tobacco, Do not be led 
astray by the sunny tales of new be 
ginners in new sections. I see but 
little in the papers from old planters 
in old sections. A. T. OLIVE 

Wake Co., N.C. 





Farmers say laborers are asking 
more for work than usualand they 
are therefore slower to make arrange- 
ments. Very little work has been 
done on the farms for this year’s 
cropy—Scotland Neck Cor. Post. 





BURKE COUNTY FARM NOTES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Enclosed find $2, for which give 
me credit on my subscription. It 
would be hard for me to be without 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER now as I 
have been a subscriber for 13 years. 
You have 89 many good farm 
writers. 

The discussion of terracing was 
good, and I will makea trial of it 
soon. Shalltry both level and fall- 
ing plans. Level terrscing I believe 
will do on slightly declined land, but 
steep land should have some fall. 

We have had avery bad winter 
this year, hence, there is but very 
little farm work done, notably plow 
ing. Wheat is making very little 
show for the next crop. There is 
complaint among some that the roots 
of late sowed wheat are dead, caused 
by the repeated freezing of the soil. 

Corn and wheat are getting high 
in price. Cornis $1 per bushel and 
scarce; in fact, everything is high. 

The lamber men are busy taking 
down our beautiful forest timber. 
The Southern Railroad is doing 
work straightening and leveling its 
track about Morganton. These de- 
mands for labor, with the State in 
stitutions added, make farm hands 
hard to get, and very high wages 
are wanted. 

The farmers are generally in good 
shape with good prices for their sur- 
plus, but that is smaller than usual 
for our Burke farmers, shortage be- 
ing caused by the rains and freshets 
of last year. The industrious laborer 
can get work when wanted while we 
have a class that seems to want 
nothing but strong drink and loafing. 

R. C. WHITENER 

Barke Co., N. C. 





SILK CULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The recent publication in the Bal- 
letin of an article on silk culture in 
North Carolina has already borne 
fruit. Several requests have been 
received from persons at a distance 
for copies of the bulletin, one coming 
from the State of Michigan, and one 
from a company in New York which 
possesses ample capital and which 
purposes to establish silk farms and 
silk millsin some of the Southern 
States, where suitable land can be 
had at a reasonable price, and where 
convenient power may be available 
when needed. If North Carolina 
can secure the location of this com- 
pany it means the opening of a new 
and very important industry for the 
State. 

Letters received at the Department 
of Agriculture from this company 
declare the purpose of the president 
and others to visit North Carolina, 
and perhaps other Southern States, 
at an early date, for the purpose of 
examining lands and mill sites, for 
obser ving climatic conditions,adapta- 
bility of the land for growing mul 
berry trees, and to secure such 
other information as they may de 
sire with reference to establishing 
their business. 

It is desirable to have descriptions 
of lands which sre for sale, and upon 
which the Chinese mulvterry thrives. 
Tne owners of such lands are re 
quested to file with the Department 
descriptions, including the present 
condition of land and buildinzs, dis 
tance from railroad, accessibility to 
water power, how much cleared and 
uncleured land, whether any Chinese 
or white mulberry trees are now 
growing upon the land, price, eto. 

In this connection the Department 
desires to secure the names of per- 
sons in the State who have had per- 
sonal experience in growing silk 
worms, and who might desire to pro- 
duce raw silk for the new company. 

Please send descriptions of proper- 
ties for sale and names of silk grow 
ers to the undersigned, care of the 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
N.C. GERALD McCarty, 

Botanist and Biologist 


Roanoke-Chowan Times: Thecot- 
ton acreage, in all probability, will 
be greatly reduced in the Rich Square 
section this year. Soarcity of labor 
is the chief cause for this. The high 
price of food products wil! also cause 
a reduction in cotton acreage. 
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Horticulture. 


EARLY GRAFTING. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Many an apparently worthless 
fruit tree can be converted into a 
profitable and satisfactory bearer by 
grafting some kind on it, and if the 
work is done properly and early 
enough the old stock will prove to 
be a valuable possession. There are 
many orchards where. grafting 
should be followed regularly every 
season. After every one has planted 
atree andit has reached maturity 
without giving satis{action, it is the 
height of folly to let it continue an 
other season. Do not cutit down, 
but simply graft some new kind of 
fruit on it that will pay. Time and 
again one is led to plant new varie 
ties of fruit trees on the recommen 
dations of friends or agriculturai 
journals, and then for one reason or 
another disappointment follows. The 
trees do not thrive wellin the soil 
or climate, the fruit is not market- 
able or insect enemies attack itevery 
year so as to destroy its fruit. The 
only way to handle such a problem 
is to cut off its leading shoots and 
graft some old standard variety on 
it. WhenlI read of disgusted farm- 
ers cutting down their fruit trees be- 
cause they have been disappointed 
in their baaring, Iam constrained to 
believe they must be amateurs at 
the business. Why, the full grown 
stock in any orchard is worth half 
the battle. We spend ten, fifteen 
and twenty years in bringing this 
stock toasize which will make it 
bear well, and then somebody cuts 
it down through ignorance. 

In grafting we have an art that 
makes fruit growing a steady and 
reliable industry. We need to study 
it more, to practice if more, and 


| make it a work whose results wecan 


foretell. Take the old wild apple 
stock along the field hedges. Graft 
some good marketable variety to it, 
and in a few years we convert a dead 
loss into a profit of several dollars 4 
year. The cost is mere nothing. In 
grafting, however, it should be made 
certain that the scions have come 
from trees, and that they are what 
they should be. Nurserymen now 
graft indoors in winter and they 
prepare grafts ready for the farmer's 
immediate use. These grafts are 
prepared and kept in bundles in 
sand in a cool cellar until spring, 
and then they are put out as soon as 
spring weather permits. But there 
is mo reason why every farmer 
should not obtain his own grafts 
direct from his own trees, or from 
some neighbor’s orchard. A simple 
method of exchange of grafts in this 
way would be of mutual benefit. Let 
each one give to the other scions from 
their best trees, andin this way the 
experince of one will be of help to 
another. Grafting is really one of 
the oldest and simplest ways of in- 
creasing trees, and of producing an 
abundance of excellent fruit on 
short notice. The time to graft out- 
doors is in the spring, and just as 
the buds are about to burst and the 
sap to flow upward. 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 


_ Do oo 


DEWBEBRIES AS A MONEY CROP. 


The Laurinburg Exchange pub- 
lishes the following communication 
The writer, whose home is in Camer- 
on, N.C., seems to have been very 
successfulin dewberry raising and 
his views ure worth reading : 

If you will allow me space in your 
valuable paper, | will endeavor to 
tell your farmers something of the 
Lucretia dewberry «8 & money crop. 
{ know that, as a rule, your farmers 
de.end mostly upon cotton for their 
money, and as cotton is so vurixble 
in price (often suld for less than cost 
of production) it is a necessity that 
such as are suitably lovated, that is 
in twoor three miles of railroad, 
grow some other crop that they may 
feel reasonably sure of getting some 
money out of. #or such a crop I 
would advise the dewberry. They 
grow wellin such soil as you have; 
they areasure crop, not bothered 
by pests of any kind; they are also 
an early berry, commencing to ripen 
about June 1st und ends about July 





1st. They sell readily for about 7 


to 13 cents per quart. They are a 
good shipper; when shipped in re- 
frigerator cars they will reach as far 
north as Boston in good condition. I 
know this by actual experience, hav- 
ing shipped two cars there last June, 
and received an average of 10% 
to 11 cents per quart for same. We 
can ship by express as far as Nor- 
folk, Richmond, Washington and 
Philadelphia and fruit will arrive in 
good condition if properly handled 
by express company. My crop net 
me one hundred and thirty one dol- 
lars per acre last year and was grown 
on land that would possibly have 
made twenty bushels of corn per 
acre. I would not advise any one to 
go into it recklessly, but plant say 
five acres of good, well drained land 
and apply about six hundred pounds 
of high grade fertilizer per acre, and 
they ought to reasonably expect not 
less than one hundred crates of nice 
marketable fruit per acre, 32 quarts 
per crate. 


GROWING LIMA 
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BEANS AND CARROTS 





Jorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Lima bean has become quite 
popular, and much in demand on our 
market. | 

We grow the white dwarf, a small 
bean that shells out about eight 
quarts to the bushel in hull. We 
have tried the large dwarf or bush 
bean; they make a poor crop here, 
but the small yield bountifully. 
Price opened last season at 12% cents 
per quart and then stood at 10 cents 
throughout the season till frost. The 
pole or running Lima is late in bear- 
ing and not so hardy as the small 
bush or dwarf kinds. They are 
somewhat tedious to shell while 
green, but when ripe and dry hull 
more readily. They will yield over 
a thousand quarts per acre and area 
good table bean the year round, 

The carrot is slightly in-demand 
winter and summer. These two 
articles are easily grown and both 
grow well onrich light land. It is 
often with manuring that farmers’ 
trouble comes; they put on enough 
to start the plant and thenit fails 
for want of food lateron. The best 
plan where the laniis poor and re- 
quires much manure, is to put on 
top and then work in from the top 
later on, as the carrot and bean are 
late growers and require much food. 

R. R. Moors. 

Guilford Co., N. C 


a 
GROWING IRISH POTATOES FOR MAB 
KET. 


This isacrop that can be grown 
over the country generally. It is 
grown early in the South and will 
bring fanoy prices if it is marketed 
early ; butif late itis hardly worth 
harvesting. If grownin the fall it 
always brings a good price. In the 
North the crop sells cheap but they 
make a large yield 

The orop grows better ona rich 
loamy soil that is well drained and 
plowed deep. If stable manure is 
used it should be very thoroughly 
rotted and not putin contact with 
the potatoes. 

The manure causes black spots 
and a scabby skin. The potatoes 
grown with fresh manure sre of 
good size but the quality is decidedly 
poor. Itis better to grow them on 
land that was well manured the year 
before, or else use 4 good grade of 
fertilisor with them. 

For the best results for money in- 
vested, plant on clover sod and fer- 
tilize with phosphoric acid and 
potash 

If Ordinary land is usod, then 
apply a well balanced, complete fer- 
tilizer, say one which contains about 
3 per cent. nitrogen, 7 per cent. pot- 
ash and 7 per cent. phosphoric acid. 
The potato crop is one that grows 
quickly, and whatever is done must 
be doneinahurry. Fertilizer must 
act readily and any work needed 
must be given promptly. 

Land should be plowed deep in fall 
or winter. Open a deep furrow, say 
sixinohes. Put in the fertilizer at 
the rate of four or five hundred 
pounds per acre in this furrow. Run 
asmall plow in this furrow so that 
the fertilizer will not burn the po- 
tato. It is better to bed or ridge the 
land some time before planting, and 
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—SUBSCRIPTION— 
&ngle Subscription One Year. . .$1.00 
is es Six Months... .50 


Three Months, .25 





‘*THE INDUSTRIAL AND HiDUCATION- 
sL INTERESTS OF OUR PEOPLE PARA- 
‘€OUNT TO ALL OTHER OONSIDERATIONS 
ye STATE Pouioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
platform it shall rise or fall. Serving 
a0 master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
syumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
golicy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
ue to the instincts, traditions and 
uistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
+11 matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
speak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 


, 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses in 
erdering change of postoffice. 
We invite correspondence, news items, su 
—." and criticisms on the subjects of agri- 
ture, poultry raising, stock breeding, da a 
img, horticulture and garding; woman’s work, 
dterature, or any subject of interest to our lady 
teaders, young people, or the sagen | —— 
iblic matters, current events, political ques- 
ions and principles, etc.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 














DISCON TIN U ANCES—KHesponsible subscrib- 
@s will continue to receive this journal until 
she publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
‘nue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
fo not wish the journal continued for another 
year after your subscription has —_- you 
should then notify us to discontinue i 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 








To live content with small means; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinsment rather than fashion ; 
to be worthy, not respectable, and 
wealthy, not rich; to listen to stars 
and birds, babes and sages with open 
hearts; to study hard; to think 
quietly, act frankly, talk gently, 
await occasions, hurry never; in a 
word, to let the spiritual, unbidden 
and unconscious, grow up through 
the common—this is my symphony. 
—William Ellery Channing. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A sentence well worth remember- 
ing and pondering over is this, found 
in Hamilton W. Mabie’s estimate of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott as given in the 
World’s Workfor February: ‘He 
believes far more deeply in light 
than in heat as a means of influ 
encing men, and it is asa light-bearer 
that he has served his generation.’’ 





ERRATA. 


This issue is No. 1, Vol. 17, of THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, not No. 52 of 
Vol. 16, as the printer's figures on 
page 1 have it. 

In making up, columns 3 and 4 of 


. page 4 were transposed, and a num- 


‘ber of copies were printed before the 


. error was discovered and corrected. 





The Charlotte Observer has just 
completed its tenth year under the 
present editorial management. Its 
independent policy is “in harmony 
with the spirit of the times,’’ its 
news-gathering facilities are of the 
best, and its Sunday editions sur- 
pass by far those of any other South- 
ern daily with which we are .ac- 
quainted. We wish it continued 
success. 


-_————s ° oo Ge 


HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS. 


In his letter to the Charlotte Ob- 
server, re-published in TH Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER last week, Mr. C. 
L. Evans suggested that we could 
gerve our readers much better by 
publishing information helpful to 
farmers in the home-making and 
home-mixing of fertilizers than by 
condemning the ‘‘secret process’’ 
scheme. If Mr. Evans were a reader 
of the paper, he would know that we 
have given column after column of 
such information, and have earnestly 
urged our farmers to adopt all re- 
‘liable methods of curtailing com. 
mercial fertilizsr expanses —now 
amounting to nearly $6,000,000 a 
year in North Carolina alone. But 
we do urgs our farmer readers not 
to waste money on ‘‘secret process’’ 
recipes prepared by men of whose 
ability and fitness they know noth- 
ing, since our government employs 
chemists of the highest character 
and the finest training to give ad. 
vice in such matters free of charge. 

Just now we ask attention to the 
letter of Dr. Kilgore on page 1, which 
contains information of interest to 
fertilizer buyers. Additional matter 
upon the same subject is contained 
in the Balletins to which he refers ; 
they are free and we advise inter- 
ested readers to apply for them. . 


COME TO THE GOOD ROADS CONVENTION. 


The Good Roads Convention to be 
held in Raleigh Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week will doubtless 
be very largely attended. A very 


.| attractive programme of addresses 


has been arranged, but the most in- 
structive and impressive feature of 
the meeting will be the object lesson 
in good road building. For ‘seeing 
is believing,’’ and we expect more 
converts to the good roads cause as 
a result of the actuul work done 
with the up to-date machinery and 
equipment that will be here than we 
expect from the speeches, however 
able they may be. 

No one is more interested in the 
improvement of our roads than is 
the farmer, upon whom the mud tax 
falls most heavily, some times mean- 
ing the difference between profit and 
loss in the year’s work. Come to 
the Good Roads Convention, see the 
best road-building machinery in 
operation, hear the authorities dis. 
cuss ways and means of improving 
our roads, and join in the work of 
the State Good Roads Association 
that is to be organized. 

Again let us say, we hope to see 
you in Raleigh at thé State Good 
Roads Convention, Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 11th and 12th. 


DAILY V8. WEEKLY PAPERS. 


The views of Mr. D. L. Gore as to 
daily and weekly papers, as given in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER of last 
week, remind us of what Hon. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, formerly Assistant 
Seoretary of the Treasury, says of 
the matter in the current issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. We 
quote: ‘I believe that one can keep 
abreast of current events much more 
accurately if he gives comparatively 
little time to the daily paper aad a 
great deal of time to the weekly re 
view. Such journals handle current 
affairs with dignity, keen judgment, 
and much greater accuracy than is 
to be found in the hurriedly pre- 
pared articles of the average daily. 
If such weeklies are supplemented 
by monthly magazines and publica- 
tions which secure articles on sub- 
jects of the most living interest, 
written by men well qualified to 
write them, and covering most of 
the phases of commercial, financial 
and industrial development, a knowl- 
edge of current affairs will be gained 
incomparably more accurate than 
would result from the reading of 
daily newspapers.’’ 


THE SHIP SUBSIDY STEAL. 








While some of the vicious features 
of the original ship subsidy bill are 
perhaps omitted, the one now pend- 
ing in Congress is no less pernicious 
and un-American in principle than 
that which was so deservedly un- 
popular last year. The article from 
the New York Ontlook which fol- 
lows gives a correct and conservative 
view of the measure. We quote: 

“By a strict party vote, Senator 


favorably reported to the Senate. 
The measure differs from the one de- 
feated last springin the amount it 
appropriates, but not in the prin 

ciple itinvolves. Last year’s measure 
granted certain shipping interests 
$9,000,000 a year for a period of 
twenty years. This year’s bill, ac- 
cording to the figures of its friends, 
grants these interests less than $2,- 
000,000 a year, and does not fix the 
period during which the grant shall 
continue. Inthe present bill, how- 
ever, as in the last, there is the defi- 
nite concession that ‘public money 
shall be handed over to a powerful 
group of capitaliet:, on the ground 
that their industry is of great value 
to the general public—as indeed 
every honorable industry is, if it is 
self sapporting. The group favored 
thie year is not identical with that 
of last year. Last year's bill per- 
mitted Americans who have bought 
ships abroad to give them American 
registry and receive one half the 
subsidy granted to American ships. 
This year’s bill grants no such privi- 
lege Senator Vest, of Missouri, the 
leader of the Democratic opponents 
of the bill, announces that he will 
offer an amendment allowing Ameri- 
cans who own foreign built ships to 
give them an American registry 
without becoming entitled to any 
subsidy and without becoming en. 
titled to engage in our coasting trade. 
But it is not thought that even this 
amendment will be accepted. The 
present bill is rather a measure to 
increase the profits of present own- 
ersand builders of American ships 
than to increase the size of the mer- 
chant marine flying the American 
flag and carrying our foreign trade. 





The new bill omits the provision of 


Frye’s new ship subsidy bill has been . 





. 
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the old that no shipshall receive asub 
sidy unless it carries on its outward 
voyage a cargo of one-third its ton 

nage. It is therefore in no degree 
an exporters’ bill. It is simply a 
measure to help the ship builders, 
who last year enjoyed the most profit- 
able season they have ever known, 
and to help the ship owners, who at 
this very time are trying to effect a 
combination to prevent lower rates.”’ 





STATUS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
MOVEMENT. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER has been 
from the first, as our readers know, 
an earnest advocate of the rural 
school library movement. It is not 
necessary for us to repeat here the 
arguments we have made in behalf 
of this plan for getting the best 
literature within the reach of our 
country children and so developing 
the reading habit in those who 
might otherwise grow up without it. 
These arguments we are sure our 
readers have not forgotten. 

But it is worth repeating here 
that, until the appropriation is ex- 
hausted, six school libraries in each 
county are entitled to State aid un- 
der the plan which, you will remem- 
ber, is this: The patrons or friends 
of a public school raise a sum of 
money, not less than $10, for the 
purchase of a library to be estab- 
lished in connection with such school. 
Notifying State and county educa- 
tional authorities, $20 additional is 
furnished, making at least $30 at the 
beginning for each public school 
library. 

This brings us to the point: In- 
quiry at the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction last 
Monday revealed the fact that 289 
school libraries, representing 68 
counties, have already received the 
State aid provided for. In 32 coun- 
ties the limit, six libraries, have re- 
ceived the State appropriation ; in 
36 counties one or more, but less 
than six, have been helped; in 29 
counties no libraries have yet been 
established. 

We believe it will interest every 
reader of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMERtO 
know to which of these three classes 
his county belongs, and it may stir 
some of the slothful to more earnest 
action. So here follows a list of 
counties: those in which the State 
can aid no more libraries are printed 
in italics ; thosein which no libraries 
have yet been established are de- 
noted by a star. The other counties 
have from one to five libraries, but 
no county should be satisfied until it 
reaches the limit provided by law. 
The table follows: 


Alamance....... 6 *Johnston....... 
*Alexander...... *TONCB. 05 060 ees 
Alleghany....... 4 Lenoir......... 6 
LO ae 6 Lincoln........ 4 
AO 62 sing eee 1 *MoDowell...... 
Beaufort........ 6 Macon ss 35:.< 2 
DL) ar 6 Madison........ 6 
Bladen........... i *Mavtin.........% 
Brunswick ...... 1 Mecklenburg.. .2 
*Bancombe. . *Mitohell........ 
LUT) ar *Montgomery ... 

Cabarrus........ 6 Moone:..o...5.% 2 
Caldwell ........ ne oC) Re 6 
*Camden......... *N. Hunover.... 
*Carteret......... Northampton . .6 
Caswell .......... Onslow ...<..-.. 5 
Catawba.......... Orange,.....6+6 
Chatham........ 6 Pamiico........ 1 
Cherokee........ 1 Pasquotank....6 
CHOWAN 5)... 6 000s 4 *Pender ........ 
LC re Perquimans.... .3 
Cleveland ....... 6 Person......... 1 
Columbus....... DBE ios ck ai 6 
CRAIN or og I as nye wand 1 
Cumborland..... 4 Randolph...... 6 
*Currituck....... Richmond...... 2 
NR oie taile atin Robeson ....... 4 
Davidson........ 2 Rockingham... .6 
iu), Rowan ........ 4 
DUDA oss cise 6 Rutherford ....6 
Durham......... 6 *Sampson........ 
Edgecombe...... 4 *Scotland........ 
Porayth.......... COTY 7 a a a 6 
Veanklin........ eS) 6 
COStOR ..665 0505 Ly 
oS ee ee S FSWeln. «<8... 
"Granem .....<... Transylvania.. .3 
Granville........4 Tyrrell.........8 
Greene .......... a aa. 6 
Guilford .....6. O BV GROB 6: :5:6<0:0:05% 
I OX oe ras 6 
LY A Ares... 0c. 6 
*Haywood........ Washington... .6 
Henderson ...... 6 Watatga...... 2 
Hertford ........ L. Wane |. 6 
Ro od aie 4 Wilkes ....6:: + 
ONY” G Wtieem.. 5.23. 6 
*Jackeon.......... “Vaan. . 5c. ss 
tf. 


The Smithfield Herald reprints 
three times in its current issue this 
bit of healthy optimism from Harry 
Farmer's latest letter—and the 
thought is really worth repeating: 
“Do not look at that old fiéld with 
distrust ; it has made you some good 
crops, and is ready to do so again.’’ 





LABGER SALARIES FOR CABINET MEM. 


BERS. 


No one believes more strongly 
than we in economical government 
But we do not approve of a ‘‘penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy. The 
salaries of our public officials shoula 
be such as to command the best 
talent that the country affords. 

Congress, we believe, acted wisely 
last weekin increasing the salaries 
of Federal judges, and unwisely in 
voting down the amendment for an 
increase in the salary of cabinet 
officers. These now receive only 
$8,000 per year; men of no more 
ability and with similar duties in 
European governments receive on an 
average probably $25,000. 

Only last week Lyman J. Gage, 
who served as Secretary of the Tre:s- 
ury at the $8,000 salary from March, 
1897, till the 1st inst., was called to 
a $100,000 position. It is a well- 
known fact that every Attorney- 
General who gives up his private 
practice and avcepts the salary paid 
by the government, loses thousands 
annually. 

We should like to see Congress 
reconsider its action refusing to 
make the salary of cabinet members 
$12,500 per year. 





A Sampson county correspondent 
asks: ‘Where can I secure rape 
seed for pasture and about what is 
the price?’ If this friend will look 
over our advertising columns, he 
will find the names of a number of 
seedsmen who sell rape seed ; some of 
them make a specialty of it. Prices 
can be learned from their catalogues. 
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THIS WEEK'S PAPER. 


Mr. A. T. Olive gives sound and 
timely advice to tobacco growers. 
Such letters are always welcome; we 
wish we could give every reader a 
personal invitation to speak through 
our columns on any matter affecting 
the welfare of the farmers. 

Another good letter of county farm 
news is that from Mr. R. C. Whit- 
ener, of Burke. of course, the reader 
hasn’t forgotten that we wish such 
letters from every county in the 
State. 

Our Horticultural Department is 
unusually interesting. Grafting 
ought to be much more generally 
practiced, and we commend to all 
what Mr. L. W. Chamers has to say 
on the subject. Prof. Irby talks of 
Irish potato growing, about which 
Harry Farmer will have more to say 
next week. You should read the 
suggestions regarding ‘‘Tree Plant- 
ing’’ before setting out another 
tree. 

The problem of improving our 
country roads is one of the most im- 
portant that now e«:»!ront us, and 
we believe that many of our readers 
would be enabled to discuss it more 
intelligently by reuding the new 
bulletin on ‘‘Earth R suds,’’ to which 
reference is made on page 8 Send 
for a copy. 

One of the best of our series of 
poems is Goldsmith's description of 
the preacher and the schoolmaster 
of his ‘‘Deserted Village.’’ A faith. 
ful and impressive picture of each 
he draws. 

Cardinal Gibbons speaks upon a 
great question, and with no uncer- 
tain voice, in the article frcm his 
pen which we publish on page 4. 
The evil against which he warns his 
readers is confined almost exolu- 
sively to our cities, but the tenor 


}} and spirit of his article make it well 


worth the attention of the women 
on the farm also. 

Mrs. Stevens furnishes another 
Nature Study article. The correct 
answers to her tree connundrums 
will appear next week. 

‘The Grumble Box’’ appears in 
the Children’s Column, but you 
doubtless know some older people 
who should read it. 

Dr Stevens mukesa very strong 
plea for the introduction of Nature 
Study into our schools. His address 
should not be overlooked by any 
teacher, and contains much matter 
of inaerest to the general reader. 

Mr. 8. M. Rowland’s defense of 
the rural free delivery system is so 
well done that we findit unnecessary 
to publish a reply to ‘‘Ruralist’’ that 
we hed written. Mr. Rowland 
knows the merits of both the old 
and the new systems of handling 
muils in the country, and he speaks 
with authority. 


‘The Alliance in Sampson ison a 
boom.’’ So says a postscript to a 
letter just received from a farmer 
of that county, and we record his 
statement with pleasure. But we 
should like to have such news a lit- 
tle more in detail. We hope fora 
fall report of the next county meet- 
ings in Sampson. : 


ee 


The Thinkers. 


SPARE THE BIRDS. 

Mr. Kirk Munroe, of Florida, 
honorary vice-president of the Au- 
dubon Society of that State, makes 
the following strong plea for the 
birds, which we reproduce, because 
it applies with equal force to North 
Carolina and to every other South- 
ern State: 

‘Florida is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural State, and fruit raising is its 
chief industry. The hardest fight of 
the fruit grower is the horde of in- 
sects, aphides, ants, bugs, beetles, 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, flies and 
grubs that devote their entire ener- 
gies not only to the destruction of 
his crop, but of his trees, which they 
attack in leaf bark, and root. He 
fights them with sprays, washes 
and fumigations, and perhaps suc- 
ceeds in destroying one beetle out of 
a thousand, one aphis in a million, 
and but one ant of each billion. His 
efforts are expensive, more or less 
injurious, or ridiculous in their in- 
efficiency. Inepite of them he would 
be quickly driven out of business 
were it not for an army of trained 
allies, alert, sharp-eyed, tireless and 
eager to devote their time to his ser 
vice without pay. 

“TI mean, of course, the birds, 
without which our fair State would 
quickly become not only non-pro- 
Auctive, but absolutely uninhabit- 
able. 


“In our inconceivable folly, we of 
Florida never hesitate to kill a bird, 
if seized with an inclination to do so. 
A little gray-coated chap, flitting 
from tree to tree, in search of the 
insects that are sapping their life, 
offers a tempting mark, and we 
blaze away at him with a 22-rifle, 
just to seo if we canhithim. To 
kill him is such an expensive form 
of amusement that it would be more 
economical to charge our rifle with 
a golden bullet and fire it into the 
sea. A fruit grower spies a red- 
bellied woodpecker sampling his 
ripening peaches, and instantly de- 
clares a war of extermination against 
the whole family. Hehad better re- 
tire from business at once and save 
the further expense of caring for his 
orchard, for without the expert aid 
of the woodpeckers his efforts can 
only result in failure. 


‘*A meadow lark, or each one of a 
covey of quail, in a ten acre tomato 
field earns ten dollars in a single 
season as an insect dustroyer. Yet 
we not only shoot these birds our- 
selves, but we invite our friends 
from far and wide to come and help 
us destroy them as though they were 
& pest we are desirous to abate. 

* * * 

‘‘We take every precaution t.. keep 
a thief from stealing even the most 
trifling of our possessions, and at the 
same time make no effort to dissuade 
the gunner from shooting the birds 
upon whose existence depends our 
very livelihood. Queer, isn’t it?’’ 

If there is any one who should 
appreciate the value of the birds as 
insect destroyers it is the farmer and 
fruit grower, and yet they do not 
seem to appreciate them any more 
than the boy with the sling or the 
pot hunter who goes out and takes a 
pop at everything with teathers on 
from a turkey to a hmming bird. 
The central part of this State isa 
grain-growing and _  fruit-growing 
section and yet there are thousands 
of acres the hunting privilege on 
which is leased to Northern sports- 
men, the consideration being that 
the leasors pay the taxes on the 
leased land. Thus leasing farmers 
and fruit growers get their taxes 
paid, but they pay five times or more 
as much in diminished crops on ac- 
count of the ravages of inseots, and 
they thua not only injure themselves 
but their neighbors —Wilmington 
Star. 





* * * 
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THE POLL TAX RECEIPT. 

As all citizens know, or ought to 
know, no person can vote in this 
State after the first day of May next 
who has failed to pay his taxes, poll 
tax included, for the year preceding 
the first of May prior tothe day of 
election. As to poll tax, of courses 
the law only applies to those liable 
for tuch tax, and these are all male 
citizens between the ages of 21 and 
50 years, save those exempted there- 
from on account of physical infirm- 
ity or poverty by the county authori- 
ties. The new election law author- 
ized by the constitutional amend- 
ment, contemplates that each voter, 
liable to the poll tax, exhibit to the 
election officers his poll tax receipt 





for the tax for the year before, 
which receipt must also evidence 














nr 
that the tax was Paid on 

the first day of May i 

The Asheville Gazette makes 

very important point in this teen, 
tion in calling attention to the gen 
eral rather than specific oh aracter of 
tax receipts now used, and ©xpresseg 
the doubt as to the value of such 
receipt to a voter when he 208 to 
vote next November. The form 
generally used, and until the present 
election law was sufficient, 


is 
follows: 


as 
County, N.C 

Received of 
the year 1901: 


oe ee fee 


State tax... $ 
UOUREF DAR... ww. cic cccceacce. 2. 
OE AAI a4 6 9 6b Sabri veg — 

oO ae ee Tax Collector, 


It will be noted that nothing ig 
said above as to poll tax, nor does it 
show that the receipt is “in fy] of 
all taxes”’ due for 1901, which thus 
expressed would include the poll tax 
though whether it would comply 
with the law as pertaining to suf. 
frage qualifications may be doubted. 
It would at least leave a good sized 
gap for contention if not fraud, and 
this the present election law is in. 
tended to prevent. 

The taxes for 1901 are being paid 
now, and, must certainly all be paid 
on or before the first day of May to 
entitle the citizen who may bea 
voter to vote next fall. As the law 
distinctly mentions the poll with 
other taxes, itis better if not aot 
ually necessary to avoid trouble, 
that the receipt shall show that all 
taxes—property AND poll, have been 
paid, and were paid on or before the 
first day of May. Weare sureit is 
only necessary to call attention to 
this to have the proper cfficers of 
the counties to see that pr: por re- 
ceipts are given. All voters who 
have paid their taxes for 19/1, and 
ali who pay hereafter, should ex- 
amine their receipts and see that 
they designate the payment of the 
poll tax, when such is paid, as well 
as all other taxes. This is very im- 
portant and should be looked after 
in every county, by voiers and 
officers —Raleigh Post. 
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TEN YEARS AGO AND NOW. 


There is no better antidote for de- 
spondency than to take a measure of 
your own community as it was ten 
years ago and as itis to-day—unless 
you live in an unrepresentative and 
stagnant community. You will be 
likely to find the roads or the streets 
better than they were; the railroad 
service better, the postal service, 
possibly even the telegraph and the 
telephone service; you will observe 
better houses, more attractive 
grounds ; the people are better clad, 
or more are well-clad. Inside their 
houses you will find more books or 
better, more bath rooms, better 
lights, and better furniture. A 
larger proportion of children and 
youth are receiving good training at 
better schools. All this means more 
than prosperous years. It means & 
higher level of life anda stronger 
ambition. The well-being of the 
people of the United States is rising 
higher and especially is it diffusing 
itself wider. Life is constantly be- 
coming more comfortable and more 
cheerful as well as longer and safer— 
leading to better conditi ns for in- 
tellectual growth and social develop- 
ment.—From the World’s Work. 





It is a custom in our schools to 
have readings weekly, or more often, 
as the case may be, from standard 
literature, This is well, asthe young 
mind cannot be too well acquainted 
with the standard works, but we be- 
lieve that it would be a good ides, 
and one entirely appropriate to sub 
stitute a good live newspaper occa: 
sionally. This will get the public 
into the habit of reading the news 
paper and make them acquainted 
with current events both local and 
foreign. No greater or more vala- 
able educator exists than the news 
paper. The home without it is not 
in keeping with modern timer, when 
the trend is towards greater enlig't 
enment and the watch werd of the 
people should be ‘progress.’’—Tbe 
Tar Heel. 


As we gaid before, so say we agaid: 
Trust the people. Let the people of 
North Carolina have a chance to 84Y 
who they want for United States 
Senator. That will result, iufallibly, 
in leaving at home some who ought 
not to go. It is much easier for a. 
legislature or a convention of a 
always disinterested members to = 
get what the people will not forse’. 
And if a man of clear record — 
clean life is wanted to represent = 
in Washington, the best chance - 
getting him is to let the people _ 
their say with as little interferent 
as possible.—Presbyterian Standard. 
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State News. 
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FROM CUBRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





items of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

The President has nominated J. F. 
Wray to be, .postmaster at Reids 
ville. 

Representative Small has intro. 
duced a bill appropriating $150,000 
for a public building in Elizabeth 
City. 

Col. John A. Holt, a well Known 
citizen of Salisbury, died Thursday 
night. He was a native of Davicson 
county, and was 74 years old. 

The lust negro inhabitant of Gra- 
ham county has laftits borders. It 
is the only county in the State that 
numters n) negro among its in- 
habitants. 

Tarboro Sontherner: The largest 
yield of cotton trom one acre is re 
ported from N. P. Bullock in No. 7 
township. Ont!at oneacre he picked 
a few pounds over 3,000. 

Post, 6th: Out of a class of thirty- 
three applicants for license to prac- 
tice law who stood the examination 
before the North Carolina Supreme 
Court last Monday, only fourteen 
were success! ul. 

Senator Hill, of New York, has 
been invited to deliver the con- 
mencement address at Davidson Col- 
lege next June, and she Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, of Charlotte, has invited 
him ‘o visit that city. 

Rep»biicans held a meeting at 
Wilkesboro lust week and adopted 
resoluti ns favoring the suppression 
of anarchy avd Federal control of 
elections in the South. Ex-Congress- 
man Linney addressed the meeting. 


News and Observer: The death 
of Mr. Milton L Suields, of Greens 
boro, is a positive loss to the State. 
His business judgment and well 
direct: d zeal had built up the largest 
wholesale shoe house in North Caro- 
lina. 

The Literary Societies of Wake 
Forest College have issued invita- 
tions to their sixty. seventh anniver- 
sary, celebration to take place on 
Friday, February 14, beginning with 
a debate at two o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

Washington Cor. Post: There is 
a movement on foot among Republi 
eans from several Southern Sisates 
to urse the appointment of Charles 
Price of Salisbury to succeed Justice 
Shiras of the United States Supreme 
Court, who, it is reported, will re- 
sign in the near future. 

Greensboro dispatch: The Greens- 
boro publio library, asource of pride 
to every citizen of this city, was 
thrown open to the public this morn- 
ing. ‘Che opening was marked by 
appropriate exercises held in the 
Grand Opera House last night, when 
the library was presented to the 
city. 

Winston-Salem dispatch: A promi- 
nent member of the State council 
says the Junior Order will not estab. 
lish an Orphanage in North Carolina 
for some time at least. He says it 
eannot be done without the State 
council withdrawing its support 
from the National Orphanage, and 
this is not feasible. 

Goldsbor» dispatch: There will 
be an examination held in Raleigh 
or Wilmington on Tuesday, April 
15, 1902, of all candidates in this dis 
trict for the vacant naval cadetship 
at Annspolis, Maryland. The su>- 
cessful c:- ndidate will be appointed 
to the Naval Academy and will be 
examined there only physically. 


Goldsboro Cor Post: The new 
Superintendent of the Goldabore 
graded schools, Prof. Thomas R. 


Foust, arrived in the city last night 
and assumed the duties of his posi- 
tion today. Prof. J.1. Foust, who 
resigned the superintendent's posi 
tion here to go to the State Normal 
at Greensboro, will leave shortly to 
install himself in his new positicn. 

The January bulletin of the State 
Board of Health says smallpox is in 
21 counties: Buncombe, Cabarrus, 
Duplin, Durham, Edgecombe, For- 
Syth, Gaston, Greene, Henderson, 
Iredell, Mecklenburg, Nash, Polk, 
Rockingham, Rowan, Rutherford, 
Sampson, Swain, Union, Wayne, 
Wilson. It says there are a great 
many cases in Wayne. 

Charlotte Observer: Our Roxboro 
correspondent says: ‘This was 4 
favored section of the State last year. 
Crops were good, tobacco the princi- 
pal one, bringing a high price. * * * 
Mr. J. g, Bradsher, cashier of the 
People’s Bank, says more debts have 
been paid than for many years.”’ 


the returns which have been coming 
in from other sections of the State, 
and it is to be hoped that when an- 
other crop shall have matured such 
stories may be the rule instead of 
the exception, as now. 

Roper Special to News and Obser- 
ver, 6th: While superintending the 
cutting of timber on his farm near 
here this morning Thos. L. Tarken- 
ton was struck by a falling limb, 
receiving a wound from which he 
died in two hours. He was one of 
the most successful young farmers 
in the county, which he represented 
in the Legislature of 1899. 
Wilmington dispatch : The poultry 
show has opened at the city hall un- 
der very favorable auspices. The 
exhibits are larger than expected 
and asa rule they are fine. A pair 
of very fine ‘‘Mammouth Bronzo”’ 
turkeys exhibited by Kornegay & 
Son, of Mount Olive, are attracting 
much attention. The exhibits of 
Belgian hares, Angora rabbits 
are among the special features. 

It looks like Roanoke Island is 
destined to be famous not only as the 
birth-place of Virginia Dare, the 
first English-born child in America, 
but also as the home of the perfec- 
tion of wireless telegraphy. The 
United States Weather Bureau has 
been making experiments there for 
months and now Marconi has estab- 
lished a station there for making 
extensive experiments —Exchange. 


Biltmore Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
The average price of Berkshire 
awire at the auction sale of the Bilt- 
more farms this afternoon was over 
$76. An average of about $125 had 
been expected by the managers. 
Forty or fifty leading breeders of the 
United States were present. The 
total number of animals sold was 48, 
the aggregate price €3,683. The 
highest pri:ed pig sold brought $210; 
the lowest €35. 

Newton Enterprise: Most of the 
wheat fields look as bare as freshly 
ploughed ground, but it is too soon 
yet to predict a failure. Thore is no 
telling whata little warm weather 
may do for the crcp.——With corn 
and wheat at about a dollar a bushel, 
pork 10 cents a pound, sweet potatoes 
40 cents a bushel, wood $1 60a cord, 
eggs 20 cents a dozen and other farm 
products at proportionate prices, the 
farmers are not spending nuch time 
complaing about dull times. 

Williams Mills Cor. Post: Farm 
work is at a stand still, though sev- 
eral of our farmers have their to 
bacco plant beds sowed and the out- 
look seems that a considerable in- 
crease in acreage of the weed will be 
planted in this section. The oat 
crop is a total failure and wheat has 
avery poor stand. Some few hogs 
are dying of cholera.——No politics 
talked so far, though some think 
that ex-Congressman J. W. Atwater 


has a Congressional bee in _ his 
bonnet. 
Charlotte News: Mecklenburg 


farm hands are still leaving for Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi. A large num- 
ber from the Providence section leit 
yesterday and last night. A promi- 
nent farmer tells us that if the pres 
ent exodus continues, Mecklenburg 
farmers will be compelled to go to 
other counties for negro farm help 
Several negroes who have gone to 
Mirsissippi from this section have 
written back home that they like the 
change. This has caused a number 
to go who otherwise would have re 
mained at home. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
All the rural free delivery mail 
carriers in the State were to-day paid 
off by the postmaster here. He says 
there are now 60, but that there will 
soon be 200 of them. Newepaper 
reports conflict as to the offer of 
Hon. F. A. Palmer to Elon College 
The facts are these: Mr. Palmer 
offers Elon College $30,000 cash dur- 
ing 1902, if it will raise $20,000, first 
payment of $20,000 to be made by 
February 1, if the college raises 
$12,000 by that time. The $12,000 
has already been rvised,+so the col- 
lege receives $32,000 in cash now 
The offer of Mr. Pulmer was made 
known about November 1. The col- 
lege has until next Christmas to raise 
the remainder, $20,000. These facts 
are given your correspondent by J 
M. Newman, the chairman of the 
board of trustees. 


DEATH OF THE MAN WHO RUILT PINE- 
HURST, 

Though not widely knownin North 
Carolina the late Mr. Tufts, of Bos- 
ton, who died Sunday night at Pine- 
hurst, had done much for the State. 
A few years ago he ‘purchased from 
the Pages a large tract of sandy land, 














and converted much of it into a gar- 
den. He built scores of cottages, 
modern hotels, libraries, casinos, 
golf links, and last year crowned it 
all by building an elegant hotel as 
fine as any in New York City. It 
was crowded to its utmost capacity 
though the rates in February reached 
ten dollars a day. He had almost 
literally converted the desert into a 
rose garden, and had just put Pine- 
hurst at the head cf all Southern 
winter resorts when the unexected 
summons came.—- News and Observer. 





> STATE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE ORGAN. 


IZED. 





Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer, 
7th: Representatives of the various 
religious denominations met here to- 
day to organize a body of State tem- 
perance workers. John A. Oates, of 
Fayetteville, presided, and F. F. 
Dawson; of Wilson, was secretary 
The following were present: Rev. 
D. H. Tuttle, Elizabeth City; Rev. 
W: J. Johnston, Kinston; Rev. J. T. 
Both, Richmond; Rev. R. S. Steven- 
son, Rev. Dr. Thomas EK. Skinner, 
Mr. N. B. Broughton, all of Raleigh ; | 
Rev. C. H. Crawford, representing 
the Anti Saloon Lesgeae of Virginia ; 
J hn A. Oates, of Fayetteville; F. F. 
Dawson, of Wilson; Dr. T. N. Ivey, 
editor of the Christian Advocate; J. 
W. Builey, editor of the Biblical Re- 
corder, and Rev. Dr. A. J. McKel- 
way, of Charlotte, editor of the Pres 
byterian Standard. A committee, 
consisting of J. W. Bailey, D. H. 
Tuttle, N. B. Broughton and T. N. 
Ivev, was appointed to draft « con- 
stitution and by-laws. It is expected 
that an anti saloon league like that 
in Virginia will be organized. The 
purpose is to abolish saloons. The 
North Carolina Anti-Saloon League 
was chosen asthe official name. A 
constitution was adopted. N. B 
Broughton, of Raleigh, was elected 
president; Rev. Dr. T. N. Ivey, sec 
retary and treasurer. It is proposed 
to put superintendents in the field to 
push the work in all parts of the 
State. 





INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA, 





Changed From Tenth Place to Third in Cotton 
Manuf:ctu'ing in Ten Years. 

Washington dispatch: A report 
on manufacturing for the State of 
North Carolina has been made public 
and shows a cupital of $76,503,894 in- 
vested in manufactures and mechani- 
cal industries in the 7,226 establish- 
ments in State. The value of the 
products is given as $94,919,663, to 
produce which involved an outlay of 
$2 434,621 for salaries, $13,968,430 for 
wages, $9,118,637 for miscellaneous 
expenses and $53,072,388 for mate- 
rials used. 

The bulletin shows that the manu- 
facture of cotton goods is the most 
important industry in the State. The 
177 establishments reported in 1900 
gave employment to 30,272 wage 
earners, or 42 9 per cent of the wage 
earners employed in the State, and 
products were valued at $28,372,798, 
or 29 9 per cent of the total value of 
the products of the State. In 1890 
there were 91 establishments, 8,515 
wage earners and products valued 
at $9,'63.443. The inorease in the 
value of products during the decade 
was $18,809,355, or 196 7 per cent 

The bulletin suys further : 

“The growth of the manufacture 
of cotton goods has been steady since 
1850 he period both of greatest 
absolute increase and of greatest 
percentage of increase in the value 
of products was during the decade 
ending with 1900. In 1890 the State 
was tenth in rank in this manufac- 
ture inthe United States; itis now 
third, Massachusetts being first and 
South Curvlina second. In 1890 
among Southern States it ranked 
third ; it ismow second, South Caro 
lina preceding it, and Georgia taking 
third place. Although second in 
value of products, it is first in num 
ber of establishments, in average 
number of employes and in total 
wages paid. The amount of cotton 
consumed yearly by the spindles 
now running is nearly equivalent to 
the annus! cotton crop of the State, 
which in 1899 was 473,155 commer 
cial bales. 

“The manufacture of lumber and 
timber products rank second among 
the induetries of the State, with 1,770 
establishments, 11,751 wage earners 
and products valued at $14,862,593 
In 1890 there were 713 establish 
ments, 6,466 wage earners and pro 
ducts valued at $5,898,742 The in 
crease in the value of products dur 
ing the decade was $8,263,851, or 152 
per cent. The growth of this indus- 
try during the last two decades has 








This is indeed refreshing news after 








from which the timber had been cut, 





been remarkable.”’ 





The Progressive Farmer, February 11, 1902. 


General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


President Roosevelt’s son, Theo. 
dore, Jr., is seriously ill with pnet- 
monia. 

A Madieon dispatch announces the 
death of Vice-Admiral Jose Montajo, 
who commanded the Spanish fleet at 
Manila 

Admiral Sampson was finally re- 
tired trom active service Sunday, 
having reached the age limit that 
day. Heis gradually getting weaker. 


The South Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed a resolution 
appointing a commission to take 
steps to establish a State fertilizer 
plant, in which the State’s phosphate 
rock will be used, and to operate the 
factory with convict labor. 

The Senate passed Tuesday, by a 
vote of 39 to 21, the bill providing 
for an increase of 25 per cent. in 
the sslaries of United States 
judges. This will make the salary 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States $13,000, 
salaries of the Associate Justice 
$12,500, Circuit Court judges $7,500, 
and district judges $6,250 instead of 
$5,000. 

Under the new Alabama constitu. 
tion, Monday was the lasé day in 
which votera could enfranchise them- 
selves by paying poll tax. All that 
do not hold receipts cannot vote in 
any election in Alubama during the 
next year. From reports received 
from various parts of the State it is 
estimated that at least twenty per 
cent. of the people have disfranchised 
themselves by failure to pay this 
tax. 

The Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention is expected to conclude its 
labors about Marchi. It has been 
in session at Richmond since the 
middle of last June and has cost the 
State $200,000. No suffrage clause 
has yet been agreed upon, although 
many have been presented. It is 
the purpose of the Democrats 
to unite upon a plan, if possible, 
which wili eliminate the negro from 
politics in the Old Dominion. 

A bill creating a permanent census 
bureau has passed the House. Its 
provisions make it the worst blow 
aimed at civil service in years. It 
has been drafted with the idea of 
giving Congressmen an opportunity 
to provide for their pets now in the 
temporary census bureau, to which 
position they were appointed on the 
spoils system. The new bill makes 
all those in the employ of the pres. 
ent bureau at the time the law goes 
into effect eligible for transfer to 
the olassified service. This means 
that 1000 or more will have prefer- 
ence over those who head the wait- 
ing list in the civil service, and also 
the civil war veterans.—Exchange. 





Much interest attaches to the pro- 
posed visit of Miss Alice Roosevelt 
to England where she will witness 
the coronation of King Edward. She 
will go ue the guest of Ambassador 
and Mrs. Whiteluw Reid, but, it is 
now expected, will also be accom 
panied by her uncle and aunt, Com. 
mander and Mrs. Cowles. Of course 
Miss Roosevelt goes abroad in an en 
tirely private capacity and not as 
the representative of the United 
States or of her distinguished pa: ent ; 
but it is, nevertheless, believed 
that her position wil) be recognized 
to an extent that will make her visit 
extremely pleasant. The President 
has been stiongly oppesed to having 
his daughter go both because of the 
trial it will be to have her absent 
from home for so long atime and 
because be has feared that her visit 
at this time might be construed as 
having some official or political 
significance, but, like many men 
with young daughiers, he has found 
it difficult to refuse her petitions, so 
the young lady with the help of her 
mother and her aunt has finally se. 
cured the permission. 


Little of importance has trans 
pired at the Capital during the last 
few days. In fact, Congress may 
still be said to be in a more or less 
embryonic state. The Wuys and 
Means Committee has reported fa 
vorably the bill providing for the 
abolition of the War Taxes imposed 
at the time the Spanish War was de- 
clared and as soon as the measure is 
taken up a lively debate is expected. 
When the measure was still in com- 
mittee Representative Babcock of 
Wisconsin made an attempt to incor 
porate with it, in the iorm of an 
amendment, his bill reducing duties 








on certain steel products and the 


amendmert was loat by a vote of 
6to7. Representative Steele also 
moved to amend the bill so as 
to grant the concessions .to Cuba 
which the President has so vig- 
orously advocated, but on request 
of Chairman Payne withdrew his 
motion. The Senate is still devot- 
ing itself to the consideration of the 
Philippine revenue bill with varia 
tions, diverging from time to time 
to take up other subjects. Goverzor 
Taft is still testifying before the 
Philippine Committee and when his 
testimony has all been printed and 
the Senators had time to read it, 
Senator Lodge will push the passage 
of the bill. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEFK. 


Be a man’s vocation what it may, 
his rule should bs to do his duties 
perfectly, and thus to make perpet- 
aal progress in hisart —Channing. 





HOBSON ANXi0US TO RETIRE. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—It is expeo- 
ted that an effort will be made to se- 
cure legislative authorization for 
the retirement from the naval serv- 
ice of Constructor Hobson. Captain 
Hobson is now in Washington and is 
desirous of retiring, basing his ap 
plication on the bad state of his 
eyes, resulting from exposure in 
working on Spunish ships after the 
late war. 
It is believed that the Navy De. 
partment will approve of such legis- 
lation if its opinion is called for by 
Congress. 


————_—}-0--o 


en 
OUR PURCHASE OF DANISH WEST INDIES 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 6.—The treaty 
between Denmark and the United 
States for the sale of the Danish 
West Indies is quite a lengthy doou- 
ment and its essential features have 
already appeared in print. A vote 
of the people of the Danish West In- 
dies is not a condition precedent to 
the ratification of the treaty between 
the United States and Denmark for 
the sale to this government of St. 
Thomas, St. John and S¢. Croix. The 
treaty does not provide for a plebis- 
cite. The sum to be paid for the 
islands is five million dollars, as pre 
viously reported. 





WANTS CUBA IN THE UNION. 


WasHINGTON, Feb. 5.— Representa- 
tive Newlands of Nevada, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, who 
was the author of the resolution an 
nexing Hawaii, to-day introduced a 
joint resolution invigtimg the Repub 
lic of Cuba to become a part of the 
United States, firat as a Territory, 
and then as a State of the Union, to 
be called the State of Cuba; also au- 
thorizing a 25 per cent. reduction of 
duty on the present crop of Cuban 
sugar, in consideration of Cuba’s 
granting preferential rates to the 
United States. The resolutions con- 
fine the 25 per cent. reduction duties 
to the period prior to January 1, 
1903. 





REPORT ON THE BILL FOR THE APPA- 
LACHIAN PARK. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 6.—Senator 
Pritchard from the Committee on 
Forest Reservations yesterday pre- 
sented a written report on the bill 
appropriating $5,000,000 for the 
creation of « National forest reserve 
in the South Appalachian region, as 
authorized by the committee several 
days ago. 

The report urges the establishment 
of the reserve, the protection of the 
timber und the conservation of the 
waters of the land embraced within 
its propo-ed area, placing the dam- 
age done by floods arising in that 
area in the year 1901 at $15,000,000. 
1t is claimed that the land to be in- 
cluded can be purchased for from 
$2 to $3 per acre. 

One point made in support of the 
bill is that in the Southern Appa- 
lachian mountains there is a greater 
variety of hardwood trees and greater 
remains of the primeval forests than 
in any other territory of like size in 
the E.stern States ‘he contention 


and largest mountain exst of the 


the continent except along the North- 
ern Pucific Guast, and that conse 
and that consequently the washing 
away of the soils of the region can 
only be prevented by keeping them 
covered with forests. 

“The absence from this region of 
lakes and gravely soils such as 
#bound in the Northern States, and 
these serve to store the rains and 
give uniformity to the flow of 
streams,’’ the report continues, ‘‘ren. 
ders the perpetuation of those South 
ern forests absolutely necessary for 
the protection of both the soils and 


also is mude that it has the highest 


Mississippi, the hexviest rainfall on 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION URGES GOt- 


ERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILWAYS. 





All States Should Enact Anti-Stock Wate 


ing Statutes—Large Appropriations fd 
Railroad Experimerts—Extension of F. 
Rural Delivery—Forest Reserves. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—The Indus 


trial Commission has submitted its 
final report to Congress. 
part, which has been made public, 
deals with the progress of the na- 


The first 


tion, agriculture, mining and trans- 

portation. Recommendatiozs are 

made on the subjects of transporta- 

tion and agriculture. The conmis 

sion recommends as to transporta- 

tions: : 

“That the policy of Governmental 

supervision and control of railroads, 

as originally laid down in the Senate 

Committee report of 1886, and em- 

bodied the following year in the in- 

ter.state commerce act, be revived 

an dstrengthened ; that the authority 

of the Inter state Commerce Com. 

mission necessary for the adequate 

protection of shippers, clearly in- 

tended by the framers of the 

law be reported, and that the 

powers and functions of the 

commission be enlarged practics lly 

as contemplated in the go.called Cul. 

lum Bill of 1900, except as to author- 

ity to prepare and enforce a uniform 

Classification. 

“That to further the effective nsss 

of the oommission, ite membership 

should be directly representative of 

the various interests concerned, in 

the persons of shippers or business 

men, traffic experts (rail and water), 

and men of legal training, and the 

number of commissioners should be 

increased te seven. 

“That legislation analogous to the 
anti stock watering statutes of Mas- 

sachusetts be enacted by the several 
States. : 

‘‘That railroad companies ‘be pro- 

hibited by law from making lower 
freight rates upon imports billed to 
the interior of this country, in oon. 

nection with ocean transportation or 
otherwise, than are made on similar 
articles from the seaboard to interior, 
or than are made from one inland 
point to another when the distance is 
not greater.”’ 

Prefacing its recommendations re- 
garding agriculture the commission 
Says that agriculture has derived 
more benefit from the establishment 
of the Department of Agriculture 
and from its administrative work 
than from any other Federal legisla- 
tion It maxes a number of recons- 
mendations, including the following: 
That increased appropriations be 
made by the Congress for building 
sample structures of improved roads 
in various sections of the country, so 
as to encourage the more rapid con- 
struction of such roads at State and 
local expense. j 
That the system of free rural-de- 
livery he extendded as recommended. 
by the Postmaster General in‘ his 
latest annual report. 

That the policy of setting aside 
forest reserves, already inaugurated, 
be extended. 


OD OS 


IMPORTING CUTTON SEED, 





American Product Being Purohased ia: Bu- 
rope and Reshipped. 

A New York special to New. Or- 
leans Times Democrat suys: 

Cotton seed that was originally 
bought in this country is still being 
reshipped from Eurepe in large quam 
tities. Wen the first few ship. 
ments of American seed were made 
from Europe it was not thought that 
this would continue except in isola- 
ted cases. It begins to lock now, 
however, as though the crushers of 
the Eastern part of the country will 
have to look to Europe for their seed 
uctil navigation on the lakes is re- 
sumed. , 

The crop of this country for 1901 
bas almost been absorbed already, 
and at nove of the initial markets 
can a supply be secured. Usually 
the crushers have a surplus on hand 
at this time of the year. This year, 
however, their stock is already ex- 
hausted, and they are forced to look 
to Europe for a further supply. This 
would seem to indicate that an enor- 
mous consumption is anticipated by 
the crushers. 

The American cemand on the for- 
eign markets has advanced prices 
materially on Calcutta and La Platt 
seed for immediate shipment. The 
American buyers are apparently not 
looking for future seed in the for- 
eign market, but simply for seed for 
immediate use. When sufficient 
seed has been secured frcm Europe 
to supply the orushers until the re- 
sumption of navigation, it isthought 
that the demand will cease. 











the streams.”’ 


When — write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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The Home Circle. 








THE VILLAGE PREACHER AND THE SCHOOLMASTER.* 


Near yonder copre, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn or seek for power 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 
For other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than fo rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long -remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin’d spendthrift now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there and had his claims allow’d ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sat by his fire, and talk’d the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrew done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch and show’d how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity hegan. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings lean’d to virtue's side; 


But in his duty prompt at every call, 


He watch’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all. 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies ; 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d 


The reverend champicn stood. 


“At his control 


Despair and anguish fled the struggiing soul, 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whisper’d praise, 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorn the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile ; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth exprest, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distrest ; 
To them, his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven: 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells through the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his ncisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taucht his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew: 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned, 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew: 

*T was certain he could write and cipher, too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And even the story ran that he could gauge; 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still; 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 


—Oliver Goldsmith. 








THE RESTLESS WOMAN. 


BY HIS EMINENCE, 3. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS 


{Copyrighted, 1901, by the Curtis Publishing Co., and reprinted by courtesy of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal.] 


-That woman was created to fill 
certain well-defined places in this 
world no one familiar with her 
physica), moral and mental make up 
can doubt. That many women of 
today show a tendency to think 
slightingly of those privileges and 
responsibilities which have come 
down as the best inheritance of their 
sex is a fact which faces us on every 
side in this country of ours. It is 
more the case here than in any other 
nation, I regret to say. It has spread 
in the last few years like some epi- 
demic, until it has, to a distressing 
extent, affected the whole system of 
society and home government. 

Modesty and gentleness, these two 
sweet handmaids of womankind, 
seem to have been laid aside by 
many, and masculinity and aggres. 
siveness have been given their 
places. 

The spirit of unrest has fcund easy 
victims in thousands of American 
homes, until the social condition 
which presents itself to-day, even 
among the best and most cultured 
classes, differs essentially from the 
standards heretofore held as invio 
lable. It is a sad and a dangerous 
change that confronts us. Its shib- 
boleth would seem to be: masculinity 
is greater than motherhood. 

- Oo— 

I wish I could impress on American 
women the dangers that attach to 
such innovations. I wish I could 
show them, as they appear to me, 
the ultimate results of participating 
in public life. I¢ has but one end— 
the abandonment, or at least the neg. 
lect, of home. And where the influ 





*This is No, 23 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged enpecially for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the evitor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, February, 1901; 
Bryant, October, 1901; the Brownings, Nover- 
cer, 1901; Lord Byron and Phillips Brooks, 
December, 1901; Thomas Campbell! and Eugene 
Field, January, 102. 


ence of the home is removed life 
loses one of its most valuable guides, 
and government its strongest ally— 
indeed, its cornesstone. 

You remember, perhaps, what a 
great general of ancient times said: 
“Greece rules the world, Athens 
rules Greece, I rule Athens, and my 
wife rules me, and, therefore, my 
wife rules the world’ Nor is the 
illustration overdrawn. The woman 
who rules the domestic kingdom is in 
reality the rule of all earthly king. 
doms. 

As I have said before, I regard 
woman’s rights women and the lead. 
ers in the new school of female prog. 
ress a8 the worst enemies of the fe- 
male sex. They teach that which 
robs woman of all that is amiable 
and gentle, tender and attractive, 
and which gives her nothing in re. 
turn buf masouline boldness and 
brazen effrontery. They are habitu- 
ally preaching about woman’s rights 
and prerogatives, but have not a 
word tosay about her duties and 
responsibilities. They withdraw her 
from thoze sacred obligations which 
properly belong to her sex, and fill 
her with ambition to usurp a posi- 
sion for which neither God nor Na. 
ture ever intended her. 

While professing to emancipate 
her from domestic servitude, they 
are making her the slave of her own 
caprices and passions Under the 
influence of such teachers we find 
women, especially in high circles, 
neglecting her household duties, gad 
ding about, at rest only when in per- 
petual motion, and never at ease un 
less in a state of morbid excite. 
ment. She never feels at home except 
when abroad. When she isat home, 
home isirksome to her She chafes 
and frets under the restraint and 
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heart is abroad. It is exulting in 
imagination, in some some social 
triumph, or revealing in some scene 
of gayety and dissipation. Her hus- 
band comes to his home to find it 
empty, or occupied by one whose 
beart is void of affection for him. 
Then arise disputes, quarrels, re. 
criminations, estrangements, and 
the last act in the drama is often di- 
vorce. 
I speak the sober truth when I 
affirm that, for the wrecks of fami- 
lies in our country, woman has a 
a large share of the responsibility. 
In so many instances she seems to 
have entirely forgotten, or purposely 
avoided, the place she is called upon 
to fill. She looks to material great- 
ness in a man as her guiding star. 
She wistes to do what men have 
done, and are doing. She enters 
this field, foreign to all her faculties 
and her strength, and seems to think 
she is living up to a higher stand- 
ard than was ever before permitted 
to her kind. Butif she stopped a 
moment to consider, could she find a 
mission more exalted, more noble or 
more influential than Christian wife- 
hood and motherhood? That makes 
her the helpmate of her husband, 
and the guide and teacher of her 
sons and daughters, rather than a 
stumbling-block in the way of 
all. 
If woman would only remember 
that her influence over a child the 
first few years of its lite can have 
greater effect, and produce wider 
and more lasting results, than her 
whole life given up to walking in 
the ways of men! 

—o— 
Where are the men that have 
achieved triumphs and have not 
owned the debt was largely due their 
mothers? What know we of the 
mothers of the world’s greatest men, 
save that most of them were faith- 
ful totheir holy station and true to 
the high privilege of motherhood— 
the most divinely sanctioned and the 
noblest of all earthly positions? 


Christianity set its endearing seal 
on this queendom in Bethlehem cen. 
turies ago, and the woman who seeks 
a higher sphere will not find it 
among men, or even in earth. 


But the tendency of the times is 
altogether apart from such things. 
Women must be independent, and 
masculine. They must even indulge 
in all the sports formerly classed as 
masculine. They take to these not as 
occasional pleasures, but as constant 
pursuits. I seeno harm in a woman’s 
taking part once in a while in a 
game of golf, or any other outdoor 
exercise that befits her station. She 
is not to be housed like a plant, and 
never allowed the benefits derived 
from fresh air and moderate exer. 
cise. Any proper outdoor pursuit 
should be encouraged as an occasional 
recreation, but as a regular avoca- 
tion it must be condemned. For 
pleasures that become habitual are 
no longer mere recreations, but se- 
rious occupations. 


Then there is the woman who must 
join a club, or perhaps two or three 
clubs. These will require her pres 
ence or attention several hours of the 
day. How can she do all this and at 
the same time fulfill the duties of 
domestic life? After the labors of 
the day the husband rightly expects 
to find a comfortable home, where 
peace, good order and tranquility 
reign. But his heart is filled with 
sadness and despairif he finds the 
partner of his bosom attending a 
club, or neglecting her household 
duties for those of some semi-politi. 
cal or social organization 

There is ansther phase of this 
great question which presents a most 
dangerous aspect. When the home 
is abandoned, what follows? The 
substitution of flats and hotels as 
residences, where, instead of having 
a home in any sense of the word, 
women are merely escaping the re- 
sponsibilities and the cares of do- 
mestio life. 

a 

But if domestic life has its cares 
and responsibilities—and what life 
has not?—it also has its sweets and 
its consolations, its joys and its bene 
fits, that are infinitely superior to 
anything that can possibly be ob- 
tained in hotels or flats. It is man- 
ifest that hotels do not furnish the 
same privacy and the same safe. 
guard against questionable associa 
tions that are supplied by the home. 

Iam glad for their own sake that 
American women generally do not 
exercise the privilege of political 
suffrage. I regret that there are 
those among our American women 
who have left their homes and fami- 
lies to urge on their kind the need of 








responsibility of domestic life. Her 


suffrage. I hope the day will never 


come when in this land all women 
will be allowed to register their votes, 
save, pehaps, in municipal elections 
which come near to the home, and 
might, therefore, properly be influ 
enced by those who should be re- 
sponsible for the home. 

Who enters the political, arena is 
sure to be soiled by its mud. As 
goon as woman thrusts herself into 
politics and mingles with the crowd 
to deposit her vote, she must expect to 
be handled roughly, and to surren- 
der, perhaps wholly, at least in part, 
that reverence now justly paid her. 
The more woman gains in the poli- 
tical arena the more she loses in the 
domestic kingnom. The cannot rale 
in both spheres. 

The model woman is not she who 
takes up all the ‘‘ologies’’ and scien- 
tific studies. She is not the woman 
who is constantly seen and heard in 
public places, the woman who insists 
upon entering all branches of trade 
and commerce, and pursuing all lines 
of thought, who wanders restlessly 
through the world. 

The model woman, thanks to 
Christianity, is she who is thus sung 
of in Holy Writ: ‘‘Who shall find 
a valiant woman? far and from the 
uttermost coasts is the price of her. 
** * She hath looked well to the 
paths of her house, ard hath not 
eaten her bread idle. Her children 
rcse up, and called her blessed: her 
husband, and he praised her. * * * 
Beauty is vain: the woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.’’ Proverbs xxxi. 

—o— 

American women, your husbands 
are the sovereigns of America, and 
if you be the sovereigns of your hus- 
bands, then, indeed, you would rule 
the nation. That should be glory 
enough for you. We are more gov- 
erned by ideals than by ideas. 
We are influenced more by living, 
breathing models than by abstract 
principles of virtue. 

The model that should be held up 
to American women of to day is not 
the Amazon, glorying in her martial 
deeds and powers; not the Spartan, 
who made female perfection to con. 
sist in the development of physical 
strength at the expense of female 
decorum and modesty; not the god. 
dess of impure love like Venus, 
whose votaries regarded beauty of 
form and personal charms as the 
highest types of womanly excellence. 
No, the model that should be held up 
before you and all women is Mary, 
the mother of Christ. She is the 
great pattern of virtue, and all that 
goes to make the perfect woman 
alike to maiden, wife and mother. 


HIS SPELLING SYSTEM. 





Dobbs met his friend Turner in the 
traia. They were both going to 
Birmingham and atopp3d at the 
same hotel. Turner registered his 
name “KE. K. Phtholognyrrh.’’ 

Dobbs, noticing it, exclaimed, 
‘‘Here, what are you using such a 
foreign, outlandish name for?”’ 

‘Tam not assumiug any foreign 
name,’’ replied Turner. 

‘What kind of a name is it, then?’’ 

“That is my identical old name, 
and it is English too—pronounced 
‘Turner.’ ”’ 

‘*T can’t see how you make ‘Tur- 
ner’ out of those 13 letters; besides, 
what is your object in spelling that 
way ?’’ asked Dobbs. 

‘‘Well, you see, nobody ever no- 
ticed my name on the register when 
I wrote it ‘Turner,’’’ the latter ex- 
plained, “‘but since I commenced 
writing it ‘Phtholognyrrh,’ I set 
them all guessing. It is, as I said be. 
fore, English spelling. ‘Phth’ is the 
sound of ‘t’ in ‘phthisis,’ ‘olo’ is the 
sound of ‘ur’ in ‘colonel,’ ‘gn’ there 
is the ‘n’ in gnat,’ ‘yrrh’ is the sound 
of ‘er’ in ‘myrrh.’’ Now, if that 
doesn’t spell ‘furner’ what does it 
spell ?’’— London Standard. 


Do you wish to make a study of 
languages? ‘Then take one ata time 
Provide yourself with a good dic. 
tionary and grammar, and some 
stories written by amatter, devoting 
an hour or two every evening, ac 
cording to the time at your disposal, 
tostudy. Keep this up faithfully 
tor a single winter, and you will be 
surprised and encouraged at the 
progress made. ‘But how can I 
study without a teacher?’’ one asks. 
For the sake of acquiring a correct 
pronunciation, it would be better 
for one to have a teacher, if possi- 
ble; but, if Elihu Burritt, the poor 
blacksmith boy, acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of almost every 
known tongue without a teacher, 
surely bright young people can mas. 


ter one or two at least. ‘‘Power is 
given to him who exerts power.’’— 








Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N. ©. # 


AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 
YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin 
usa letter on some subject of general interes 
and writing thereafter as often as ssible, 
WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish aed real name to appear 
in ‘print, give name by which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 
TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rul 
elapse between the time a letter is written an 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


In the management of the graded 
schools of our towns, one grievous 
fault is everywhere noticeable. It is 
the persistent push of the teachers, 
the jealous striving to have chil- 
dren do more than any other chil- 
dren have ever done before. There 
seems no limit to their ambition to 
have the children excel, oftentimes 
at the expense of health. We live 
in an age of push or be pushed. 
Hurry rules, and I sometimes thinks 
that this one ceaseless hurry causes 
a great proportion of the sudden 
deaths of which we hear. 

A child should be taught delibera- 
tion. Especially is this true of chil- 
dren that are of a nervous nature. 
Nervous children are usually bright 
children, but the teachers seem 
never to consider the physical well 

being of the children; and if they 
discover that a child’s mind is re- 
ceptive, they decide that that child 
must lead at all hazards, let the 
cost be what it may. 

I am sorry for the children whos 

parents take little or no interest in 
their studies and permit them to be 
driven by these ambitious but un- 
reasonable teachers. Enough is 
enough, but some teachers are un 
reasonable in their demands on the 
little brains. We parents are anx. 
ious that they learn by advancing, 
but we are also anxious that the 
work be done gracually and perma- 
nently, and not like the flash of a 
meteor or rocket whose brilliancy 
astonishes all that behold it, buta 
moment later disappears. 

Why, some teachers are 40 anx- 
ious that the child study all the 
available wakeful hours that they 
actually give extra long lessons on 
Friday, so that in order to know 
them perfectly on Monday the child 
must study all day Saturday! This 
isnotright. It is unjust and dis- 
couraging to an ambitious child; 
besides is tyrranical, and littie minds 
that are so receptive are not slow to 
perceive and grasp the situation. 

A child should not be required to 
know more than he or she can readily 
learn in school. I do not believe in 
night study for little children, and 
if our teachers could be persuaded to 
go slow and be thorough (instead of 
skimming, as a child necessarily 
does under the present condition of 
things) it would indeed be more sat- 
isfactory to all concerned. No fish- 
erman ever caught a fish worth car- 
rying home if he simply allowed his 
hook to float over the surface of 
the water. Teachers must learn pa- 
tience and perseverance and that 
knowledge is not gained by skim- 
ming. 

What I have said, of course, applies 
chiefly to our city graded schools. Our 
readers who depend exclusively on 
the short terms of the country 
school, perhaps need no lesson of 
this kind. 

Mrs. Z B. P., writes usa good let: 
ter this week. We are glad to have 
her with us. 

Did you notice in our last paper 
that the editor proposed to givea 
nice book for the best letter to this 
department before the first of April? 
Let us hear from you witha letter 
for the competition. 

AUNT JENNIE 


——-_-— 


SOME HOUSEKEEPING MATTERS. 

DraR AUNT JENNIE :—I shall have 
to ask you to give my many thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Retlaw for the nice 
book I received last week. It was 
worth writing a number of letters 
for, and I shall always write as often 
as Ican for our corner. I am al. 
ways disappointed when THE Pro. 
GRESSIVE FARMER comes and there 
is no Social Chat. Let us all try to 
write often enough so that our ool- 
umn will always be full. 

I have found it a good ifea in 
housekeeping to have a place for 
everything and keep everything in 
its place, as much as possible. It 
helps to make our home happy, and 
saves usa great deal of trouble and 
worry. It helps greatly when we 
know where anything is and can 
get it in the dark, without loss of 
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exactly wh to fi sti 
actly where to find what 
without his having to vera 
the house for it and then not find ms 
If the wife is always able to tell her 
husband where to find what he 
wants, or to find it for him in a few 
minutes, he thinks her an unusual] 
good housekeeper whether she ig ee 
not. 

You know there isa way of keep. 
ing things neat and put away, but 
wedo not know exactly where to 
find them, because we don’t havea 
place for them and keep them in it 

I have some experiences in house. 

keeping, gardening, and with poul. 
try, which I shall give yon later on 
if you wish to hearthem. [ would 
like to hear from some of the Chat- 
terers on poultry; I am very muoh 
interested in that just now. 
I see Harry Farmer gives us a 
splendid recipe for making livor. 
pudding. I wish to give the Chat- 
terers two of my recipes: 

RicE Puppine.—Take the livers, 
hearts and lights (as many as you 
wish to make up in this way) and 
boil them thoroughly; run through 
& Sausage mill to make fine. At the 
same time boil a large porcelain ket. 
tletul of rice, or as much as you 
need to make the liver stiff enough 
to stuff in a sausage stuffer. Boil 
rice until thoroughly done and dry. 
Season liver according to taste with 
salt, pepper, sage, thyme or onions, 
and stuff in small cases thoroughly 
scraped until they look like tissue. 
paper and you can see through them; 
then put in a dry place to dry on 
nice clean boards. 

When ready to use them place ina 
baking pan in the stoye and bake 
until arich brown. Serve while hot. 

Pan-Hoszt —Take the water that 
the liver was boiled in, and season 
to taste with salt, pepper, sage, thyme, 
and onions if desired. Sift a large 
panful of meal, and have the water 
boiling hot asif you were going to 
make mush; then take a large spoon 
and stir in the meal as fast as you 


can to keep from lumping. When 
the consistency of stiff mush, stir 
well and put up in large pan or 
mould of any kind and put away to 
cool. When ready to use cat out in 
thin slices and fry to 4 rich brown. 
Serve while hot. Mrs. Z. B. R. 
McDowell Co, N. C. 





LOVE OF HOME. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE:—I will write 
a few lines on love of home. It isa 
subject that should have our atten- 
tion. 

We should love our homes. One 
of the surest ways to acquire hap- 
piness is to devote cur time at home 
to makingit attractive, loving it, and 
creating sympathy and happiness 
thereby. 

But we often see the boys and girls 
of farmers become restless, discon- 
tented and unhappy. They go forth, 
some with bright anticipations and 
some with a look of discontent. 
They leave beautiful and good homes, 
kind mothers and fathers, some to 
lead a professional life and some 
the life of the ‘Prodigal Son.” 
And not uncommon it is that after 
afew years the boy becomes poor 
and would be glad to accept the 50 
acres of land that hia father offered 
him. But now, perhaps, it is sold to 
a Dutchman. Sarah no longer milks 
the old brindle cow, Tom no longer 
rides the spirited nag. The old 
father and mother have crossed the 
darkriver. The farm home, with its 
flowers and green meadows, if not 
sold, is abandoned. Around the cot- 
tage on the hillside all is silent and 
still. 

They have gone forth to gain riches 
and honors, but are they happy? T° 
be happy and do good should be our 
aim. It issad to see, in this section, 
80 Many old homesteads abandoned. 
The boys and girls have moved off, 
but not half of them are doing bet- 
ter than their fathers did. Surely it 
is not well for all to stay, neither is 
it well for all to go, so many times. 
In the number of happy homes, lie 
the real strength of a nation. See 
statistios as to real condition of 
young men. 

Let us cultivate a love for home, 
let our chief interest be there. Let 
us read a few good books, and take 
one or more good weekly papers, and 
thus remove the necessity, and may 
be the desire of travelling, for it '§ 
sure we cannot all travel much. Re- 
member this maxim, ‘There ie no 
place like home.’’ ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,”’ wis written by 4 homeless 
man. 

“I love the place, the dear old place, 


The place where I was born, 
The place where first my enraptured 


eyes ” 
Beheild the glories of the morn 


Let such as should study these 
points. FREE THINKER. 








Success. 


time, or can tell our ‘‘better half’’ 





Pamlico Co., N. C. 
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Christian Life Column. 


Nature Study. 


Children’s Column. 





~~ 7. HE FATHER'S PITY. 


«wAs a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him : for he knoweth their frame ; he 
remem bereth that they are dust.’’ 
Their ¥ enkness and frailty, instead 
of being something against them in 
pis sight, is really something in their 
favor He does not deal with them 
as if they were angels, without the 
jncumbrance of the material bodies, 
and without hereditary tendencies 
to wrong doing; but tenderly recog 
nizes the fact that they have many 
difficulties to encounter in their 
efforts to do right, and for this 
reason overlooks their faults and 
shortcomings. Not that he tolerates 
them in wrongdoing, but that he 
sympathize with them in all their 
struggles to do right, and comes to 
the rescue with his strength when 
their resources fail. — Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 


—————__—. + 


TOU LATE. 


There are & great many roses 
placed on coffins and on graves too 
late to bring gladness to those above 
whose silent forms and pulseless 
hearts they have been placed. Bet- 
ter press them with loving words 
into living hands in time to fill their 
hearts with gladness. Flowers never 
are 80 beautiful as when they are 
nsed to convey some message of kind 
regard or tenderness to others, and 
thus become doubly fragrant and 
lovely. We do not object to flowers 
forthe c-ffiin. They speak of love 
and hope and life that outlive the 
earth and that find their perfect 
beauty in God’s paradise. But we 
do not want to keep our flowers for 
the funeral. We want that those 
whom we love should have them day 
by day, while hearts are throbbing 
and the love light is beaming from 
their eyes —Exchange. 





It is said that the late Senator 
Cushman K. Davis, of Minnesota, 
was at one time skeptical, but he 
finally came to the firmest faith. A 
few weeks before he died he is re- 
ported to have made this utterance 
to his friend, Rev. Dr. Samuel G, 
Smith, of St. Paul: 

“It isa great deal better to have 
these things discussed by the friends 
of the Church rather than by her 
enemies, but it is not new— Voltaire 
had much to say on the subject. The 
heart of the question is not in any 
debate aboct ‘the history of 
the books of the Bible. I am 
very familar with the Bible. Job 
is the noblest poem ever written, 
and there is much of the loftiest 
eloquence in the Prophets. Nor is it 
inthe literature of the Bible that 
the problem of faith rests. I know 
human history, and I know that in 
the first century something hap 
pened that destroyed the Old World 
and gave birth to the New. The 
Tesurrection of Jesus would account 
for that change, andI do not know 
of any other adequate solution that 
has ever been proposed.” 


LIFE’8 CALENDAR. 


Off goes another leaf! We tear it 
away, and put itin the waste- basket. 
We have no more use for the dates 
of the days that are past. Andis 
that true also of our lives? Have 
the days been such that there is 
hothing further for them than to be 
torn off and putin the waste-basket 
at the end of the month? Or is there 
4n eternal quality in them? Have 
We put something into them such 
that they shall be cherished and 
kept, if not on earth, then in heav- 
*n?—like one of those calendars 
Which have on them, with the pass- 
ing date, some great word of poet or 
Prophet, which comes as a message 
to us, so that we do not cast the leaf 
‘way, but save it, put itin ourscrap 
book. That passing day has a living 
Word. Such should be our lives !— 
Sunday School Times. 








_ President Patton’s remark, ‘‘There 
= blatant infidelity to-day among 
ane men,’’ has been taken as 
®sober truth. A hundred years 
aid it was rare that an educated 
a was not an infidel. And yet 
® good people thinkthat the world 


'S getting worse and worse.—Presby- 

terian Standard. 

. _ aty is the great mountain road to 

ms ' Follow duty if you would 
°w the Christ-like calm in the 

Presence of wrong.—Lloyd Jones. 








Suse A TEASPOONFUL of Perry 
tk Painkiller in warm water or 
1 taken after exposure to cold 


= Wet will quicken the circulation 


but 


thus preven a ohill. There is 
one Painkiller, Perry-Davis’. 


CRYSTALS IN NATURE. 





No. 5 of the Series of Nature Study Articles 
Prepared for Tke Progressive Farmer by 
Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

“Those who are really awake to 
the sights and sounds which the 
procession of the months offer them 
find endless entertainment and in- 
struction. Yet there are great mul- 
titudes who are present at as many 
as three score and ten performances 
without ever really looking at the 
scenery or listening to the music or 
observing the chief actors.’’ 

One of the most striking of Na- 
ture’s spectacles and one which 
would hardly go unnoticed by the 
most unobserving was presented to 
us one mourning last week when we 
awoke to find tree, bush, grass, every. 
thing clothed in new and sparkling 
raiment. A slight rain followed by 
a sudden drop in the temperature 
was sufficient to transform the en- 
tire picture and it was a veritable 
fairyland that greeted us on that 
winter morning. 

Contemplation of the picture leads 
to the question, How did it all hap 
pen? Our older friends tell us that 
for a few hours a slight sleet or hail 
fell from the clouds and produced 
the result we saw—that was all, a 
most commonplace occurrence in- 
deed. But the child mind is not so 
easily put aside: What makes the 
hail or sleet? How was the snow 
flake formed up in the sky? The 
answer to these questions introduces 
us to one of the most interesting of 
nature studies—the subject of srys- 
talization. 

Crystals in Nature are so abund- 
ant, so various, and so beautiful that 
they deserve some special attention. 
They are formed by the solidifying 
of any liquid, sometimes due either 
to extreme heat or extreme cold. 

Not the least interesting are the 
snow crystals which are produced 
when water vapor condenses at a 
temperature below the freezing 
point. The water forms small clear 
spicules of ice which always cross at 
an angle of 60 degrees, so that snow 
crystals usually have six rays uni- 
formly arranged about a center ; but 
the variety of forms is great. An 
ordinary magnifying glass will show 
some exquisite shapes and designs 
among the snow crystals. A num. 
ber of -crystals become hooked or 
pelted together and form a snow 
jlake. The whiteness of snow is 
produced by the reflection and re- 
fraction of light again and again 
amongst the numerous small orys- 
tals. The real color is bluish green 
like a blook or ice. 

The tightly packed little snow. 
balls about the size of small shot 
which fall during a winter rain we 
call sleet of soft hail. They are 
probably formed by the larger ice 
particles in a deep ice cloud over- 
taking and adhering to the smaller 
ones. 

True hail is different and only oc 
curs in warm weather usually as an 
accompaniment of thunderstorms. 
The hail-stone when cut across un- 
naturally shows alternate layers of 
clear ice and compact snow. Such 
hail-stones are probably produced 
by an ordinary soft hail-stone formed 
at a great height falling into a rain- 
cloud where it gets a coating of 
water and then being carried by an 
ascending current into a high cold 
region where the water is frozen 
into clear ice and a deposit of snow 
takes place outside. The same hail- 
stone may be caught in ascending 
and descending ourrents several 
times in succession, thus getting 
alternate coats of snow and ice. 

But among the stones you will 
find the most beautiful crystals, in 
color, shape and variety. Many of 
these are not accessible to the young 
nature student but some interesting 
experiments may be performed at 
home, with little trouble and prac- 
tically no cost, which will be useful 
and entertaining as well. Providea 
small quantity of salt, sugar, wash- 
ing soda, alum, blue vitriol, copperas 
and prussiate of potash. Form a 
saturated solution of each substance 
by boiling a few minutes ina small 
quantity of water until the sub- 
stance is thoroughly dissolved. Pour 
a small quantity of each solution 


into a shallow dish and set aside to 
evaporate. Pour the remainder of 
each solution into tumblers, and 
suspend a string in each solution 
and observe the formation of the 
crystals about the string. 

Compare the crystals which form 
about the string with the substance 
that remains in the shallow dish. Are 
the crystals of each substance all 
alike? Solids which solidify from a 








melted state in such regular forms 
are said to be crystalline. 


THE GRUMBLE Box. 

‘“‘Here, Nell, putin your cent ; that 
was a big one!’’ 

‘“*T only said the potatoes are stone 
cold, and it’s the honest truth—they 
are. If that’s grumbling, I'd like to 
knowit. Isthata grumble, mother?” 

“IT rather think it is, Helen,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Porter. ‘Someone had 
better read our contract again. We 
haven’t heard it for nvarly two days. 
You read it, Harry.”’ 

Harry took a box from the middle 
of the table and read uloud: 

‘‘Kach and every member of this 
family of Porter agrees to pay one 
cent into this box for each and every 
grumble or complaint he or she may 
make about any article of food upon 
this table. Signed: Edward Porter, 
Mary Porter, Harry Porter, Helen 
Porter, Elizabeth Porter.’’ 

“If that isn't the strangest agree- 
ment I ever heard read!’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Margaret, who had come in 
unexpectedly for lunch. ‘How did 
it ever come about?”’ 

‘‘Oh ! we've had it for a month or 
more, now, and the box is nearly 
full,’ said Helen. ‘For the first day 
or two, cents just poured in but now 
father can eat salt butter and drink 
weak coffee without a word. He’s 
almost heroic. Mother always was 
& martyr; nothing but tough beef- 
steak ever made her complain, but 
she would swallow shoe leather now 
and smile. I suppose Harry and 
Bess and I are to fill the box—we’re 
no saints yet.’’ 

‘ But,’’ said Aunt Margaret, ‘“‘you 
haven’t told me why you began to 
have a grumble-box.”’ 

“T’ll tell you,’’ said Mrs. Porter. 
‘“‘Don’t you remember some of the 
times you have been here to lunch 
or dinner when everything was 
wrong on the table? The soup was 
either too hot or too cold, the beef 
was overdone, the vegetables either 
too salt or not salt enough, the bread 
was dry, or the toast was burnt; 
sometimes we hadn’t even the right 
kind of dessert.- If there was pie, 
everyone longed for custard or 
cream.”’ 

Aunt Margaret smiled. 

‘I’ve known such things to hap- 
pen in other people’s houses, too.”’ 

“So have I,’’ said Mrs. Porter; 
“but don’t you remember, too, the 
little blessing father asks before 
meals: ‘O Lord, for the food thou 
hast given us, give us gruteful 
hearts!’ We would bow our heads 
and listen, and then grumble over 
every mouthful.”’ 

“You didn’t, mother; you never 
did. It was the rest of us.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ continued Mrs. Porter, 
‘sone beautiful Sunday morning we 
all went to church and heard an 
unusually good sermon. Then we 
came home and sat down to a very 
good dinner ; but it was worse than 
ever, and before we left the table 
father stopped us and said: ‘I’ve 
been thinking, children, it would be 
just as well not to ask a blessing on 
the food any longer. We have such 
poor thinge to eat we cannot feel 
grateful’.’’ 

“T tell you that took the breath 
out of us,’’ said Harry. 

‘“‘Yes, but it opened our eyes,”’ said 
Helen ‘‘We couldn’t believe that 
we found so much fault with every 
thing.’’ 

‘‘It was father who thought of the 
box,’’ said Harry. ‘‘He said it would 
help us keep a good resolution if we 
had to pay for breaking it.’’ 

“I’ve got some pennies in, too,”’ 
said little Bess, ‘‘’cause I cried for 
more sugar on my oatmeal.’’ 

‘‘And what are you going todo 
with the money when the box is 
filled?’’ asked Aunt Margaret. 

‘“‘We don’t know yet what kind of 
heathen are to have it,’’ answered 
Harry—‘‘Chinese,Siamese, Japanese, 
Indian or plain American ; it will go 
from the heathen to the heathen.”’ 

Aunt Margaret rose to take her 
departure. ‘‘Must you go, Mar 
garet?’’ asked Mrs. Porter. “Tam 
so glad you came inforlunch. 1am 
only sorry we did not have a better 
meal to offer you.”’ 

“A cent, mother! A cent from 
you!”’ exclaimed the children. ‘That 
isa genuine out-and-out grumble.”’ 

And Mrs. Porter laughingly slip- 
ped a coin into the grumblebox.— 
Sunday School Times. 





Teacher —Spell ‘‘ferment,’’ and tell 
what it means. 
Minnie—F-e.r-m-emt. It means 
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THE GIRL FOR EVERYBODY. 


There is a type of girl that every- 
body likes. Nobody can tell exactly 
why, but after you have met her you 
turn away to some other woman, and 
you say, ‘Don’t you like Miss So 
and-so?’’ Now, the reason you like 
her isasubtle one. Without know. 
ing all about her, you feel just the 
sort of girl she is. 

She is the girl who is sweet and 
womanly to look at and listen to and 
who doesn’t strike you as a poor im- 
itation of a vulgar boy. 

She is the girl who appreciates the 
fact that she cannot always have the 
first choice of everything in the 
world. 

She is the girl who is not ‘‘too 
bright and good”’ to be able to find 
joy and pleasure all over the world. 

She is the girl who, when you in 
vite her anywhere, compliments you 
by looking her best. 

She is the girl who makes this 
world a pleasant place because she 
is so pleasant herself. 

She is the girl who has tact enough 
not to say the very thing that will 
cause the skeleton in her friend’s 
cupboard to rattle its bones. 

And, by the bye, when you come 
to think of it, isn’t she the girl who 
makes you feel she likes you, and 
therefore you like her?—Selected. 





HOW TO BUY CARRIAGES, 





One of the Largest Manufacturing Firms in 
the Country Sells Direct From Factory. 


The retail profits on carriages 
range from thirty to seventy per 
cent. on manufactnrers’ prices, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The cost 
of a carriage when it comes from 
the hands of the makers is an en. 
tirely different thing to the amount 
asked by the local dealer. 

The Columbus Carriage and Har- 
ness Co., realizing this condition, 
have adopted the plan of dealing di- 
rectly with carriage buyers and elim. 
inating the middleman altogether. 
They sell to the customer at the same 
rate they formerly sold to dealors, 
thereby saving him the intermediate 
profits, and in addition give him 
a wider range of selection. 

Since the adoption of this policy 
by the Columbus Carriage Company, 
the business has increased rapidly 
and they are now the undoubted 
leaders of their class in the country. 
Buggies, phatons, surreys, etc., 
bearing their name are known from 
one end of the United States to the 
other, and have a reputation for 
quality surpassed by no other house 
in the world. 

The remarkable increase in their 
trade in the West has made neces- 
sary the starting of a western reposi- 
tory at St. Louis, from which wea- 
tern shipments are made. This re. 
pository is one of the most complete 
of its kind west of Chicago. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of the relations between the Colum 
bus Carriage Co, is the liberal man- 
ner in which the company deals 
with their customers. Exch oar- 
riage is sent to the customer with 
the definite understanding that if it 
is notin every way satisfactory, it 
can be returned to the factory and 
the purchase money will be returned 
and no freight charges made either 
way. 

Nothing could be fairer than this, 
and it has proved one of the most 
valuable advertisements of the busi 
ness, inasmuch as it is evidence of 
the absolute confidehce the Colum. 
bus Carriage Company have in their 
customers. 

This Company also supplies har. 
ness, robes, and the horse accesso- 
ries at wholesale prices, and on the 
same terms as the carriage sales are 
made—they can be returned at the 
maker’s expense if not entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

The high quality of the Columbus 

Carriage goods has been secured 
through the care in which the raw 
materials are selected. Every piece 
of hickory and other wood that goea 
into a Columbus Carriage Company 
vehicle is thoroughly tested before 
itis used. Every bolt and bar must 
stand the most severe strains before 
it becomes a part of the finished pro- 
duct. Great care is taken with the 
hides, each piece of leather being 
cured by skilled workmen and fin- 
ished by the best modern processes. 
The dangers of broken harness and 
runaway teams are reduced to a min. 
imum when the harness comes from 
the Columbus Carriage Company 
factory. 
Any one interested in the carriage 
question will find it to his advantage 
to write for a catalogue and study its 
prices. The money that can be 
saved in this way is considerable, 
and should not be overlooked when 
a purchase of this kind is contem- 
pated Address The Columbus Car. 
riage Co., Columbus, O. 
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py’s Vermifuge 
mo of them. Keeps the stomach 
w. ordered; expels worms; in- 
leep. Bottle by mail 2c. 
EY, Baltimore, Md. 
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PEELE Ss COLLEGE, WORTH CAROLINA'S HIGH GRADE COMMERCIAL ScneeL. & 
Thorough. eliable. Endorsed by the Best People. 
$ Full Graduates of good character placed in positions. Day and night sessions. Elec 
tric lights. Steam heat. Elevator service. Unitorm rates, $35.00 percourse. We run our 
own boarding house—a modern one, with water, baths, ete. Itisa pleasure to be a mem- 
é ber of this school. JUDSON PEELE, President, GREENSBORO, WN. C. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 
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- CHATTAN QUGA, xf Oontaining 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, late 





of United States Army. Have you read it? If not then 
a you sead at once before they are all taken. Here's what 
Mice tue & vansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of sti 
incidents anid hair-breadth escupes wid 11 a very entertaining manner.” We have a limi 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents for a year’s 
subscription to our publication. Sxiisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 

SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 


103 E. Eighth 8f., Chattanooga, Tone 


INCHESTER 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” -- 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


are used by the best shots in the country because they are so accurate, 
uniform and reliable. Allthe world’s championships and records have been 
won and made by Winchester shells. Shoot them and you’ll shoot well. 


USED BY THE BEST SHOTS,*® SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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The COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO, } Write to nearest omice { Sp WAU str Mn F- Os Box 56 


GRUB AND STUMP MACHINE 


Grub in 1% Minutes. ¢ 4 
: testimonials. Also full 
Acres at iti: ‘ information our 

{waisas ‘and oe Se X. L. GRUBBER, 

ON GIANT GRUB & 
STUMP MACHINE, 
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Holmes Latest « 
Eclipse is the best first-class | 


‘Address Milne Bros. forSHETLAND PONY Catalogue. 
level ever sold for $4.50, with | 
rod and target ea _ 


W.C. HOLMES, | 


Bo SHEEP PELTS 70 
12 North Forsyth, 8t., 
| 


McMILLAN FUR & WOOL GO., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Improved 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


RITE FOR CIRCULARS 





‘“‘ America’s Greatest Family Magazine.” 


The Ledger Monthly 


FEATURES FOR 1902. 
Departments and Special Articles: 


Current Fashions. Home Cooking. 
Thoughts Affecting the Life of a Young Girl. 
Good Health. Plants and Flowers. 
The Social Side of Church Work. Ledger Model Houses. 
Album of Celebrities of To day. 
Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


ONLY 6 CENTS,--- The Ledger Monthly Patterns,--- ONLY 6 CENTS, 


The Pattern Department of the Ledger Monthly is one of its strongest features. Pat- 
te ns of ail the s'yles illustrated ana described in t:.e Fashion Department each month 
are furnished to subs ribers at the nominal eof6 CENTS EsCH The Ledger 
Month!ly Patters a e equal to any ;attern on the market and are cuaranteed accu- 
r«xtel. cut and perfect fitting ‘Ihe Pattern Department is conducted fur the benefit of 
subscrib:rs, and the privileges of this d«partment are alone worth the priceof the 
magazine to any woman who dves her home dressmaking. 


PREMIUM LIST FREE. =| © SAMPLE GOPY FREE. 


Some of our agents prefer working for am If you will mention this paper when you 
elegant premiums rather than for cash com-| write we will send you a sample copy of the 
missions. If you do, send four list. Ledger Monthly Free. 








Agents make money taking subscriptions for 
the Ledger Mionthly. Write for Particulars. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


THE LEOGER PUBLISHING CO,, 225 Fourth dve,, New York, 


Ee" We will send the Ledger Monthly and THe ProGressivE FARMER both 
one year for $1.90. Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
Ke NEW AND 
COMPLETE 
Poultry Book 


ALWAYS 
ADDRESS 





for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 


BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 

ii) eral purposes are pointed out, 
wi, «and the reasons for their selection 
ly } given. 
Hs DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
) ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business °:-m the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they‘keep « dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poulrty-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry raiser wants. : 

We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FaRMER or $2 in renewals (other 
than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tar PRoGREssIVE FarR- 
MER one year for only $1.20. rst come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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Living Issues. 


NATURE STUDY IN THE SCHOO! S. 





An Address by Dr. F. L. Stevens, Professor of 
Biology, N. C A. and M. College, Before the 
Annual Meeting of City School Superix- 
tendents, Raleigh, N. C., January, 1902. 
William Hamilton Gibson, who 

presents to the mind the highest 
ideal of an artistic naturalist, whose 
books and writings charm both 
young and old by critical observa 
tion, artistic illustration and clear 
exposition, dates his first interest in 
nature to the time when as a child 
his mother took himin the woods 
from play, and he accidentally 
stumbled upon a chrysalis. Picking 
it up, he held it between his fingers 
and the butterfly emerged. Gibson’s 
eyes were opened and his genius 
awakened. His first lesson aroused 
his interest, fixed his attention and 
secured repeated observations. ‘The 
chief concern of educators is to 
arouse interest and develop observa- 
tion. Both of these ends can be ac- 
complished by bringing the pupils to 
think of and to see the phenomena 
of nature. A child is not always in- 
terested in language study, or his- 
tory, or mathematics, but when the 
subject is either animal or plant life 
his interest is assured. There is a 
natural longing in the heart of chil- 
dren for the companionship of flow- 
ers and birds, for stories of animal 
prowess and conquest, or animal 
love aud devotion. The living in- 
terests the living. Toa great ex- 
tent the sume interest attaches also 
to phenomena of earth and air, to 
the study of geology and meterology. 
Interest is easily awakened if the 
subject be nature stady. Nature 
study is the natural path of intel 
lectual growth, the path of least re- 
sistance by the pupil, or rather the 
path of no resistance. 


NATURE STUDY DEFINED—DEVELOPING 
THE HABIT OF SEEING. as 


By ‘nature study’’ I understand 
the term as defined by Hodge: ‘‘Na. 
ture study is learning those things 
in nature that are best worth krow- 
ing, to the end of doing those things 
that make life most worth the liv 
ing.’’ Under judicious guidance a 
ehild’s power of observation grows 
rapidiy. His eyes are opened to the 
beauty about him, and he becomes 
truly educated. Weare apt to over- 
rate the power of observation in its 
uncultivated condition. Yetif any 
of you have tested the real powers 
displayed you are ready to agree 
with me that the faculty of observa 
tion is sadly undeveloped. I was 
once at a summer gathering of farm. 
ers where the amusement consisted 
in supplying names for a dozen leaves 
of the most common trees of the 
neighborhood. Try it, and you will 
find how ignorance prevails; that 
people have eyes, but do not see. 
Indeed, Blake truthfully remarks 
that ‘‘the eye can no more see than 
any other mass of jelly.’’ It is the 
intelligent brain behind the eye that 
does the seeing. How few city boys 
or country boys either, know how 
the weeds pass the winter; know 
that the buds are almost as large in 
the fall asin thespring. How many 
with sympathetic eye have watched 
the birds, observing what they eat, 
and where they build? How many 
have watched the fledgling’s maiden 
flight, and observed the mother’s 
method of teaching? How many 
know what plants are most suscept- 
ible to frost ; which make most seed ; 
which root deepest; or how mos- 
quitoes, flies and grasshoppers pass 


the winter ; how the different leaves 
unfold; or how the age of a branch 
may be told by the external scars? 
How many have seen the flowers of 
the grass, the pine, and the wiilow? 
How many know whether plants 
grow most by day or by night, or 
know the habits of the oraw-fish, 


the beetle, or the fly? Can the earth. 
worm really regenerate from sev- 


ered parts, or not? How many are 
sure of the simple phenomena of 
every-day life? Holmes says: ‘‘Those 
who are really awake to the sights 
and the sounds which the procession 
ef the months offer them, find in 
these entertainment and instruo- 
tion ; yet there are great multitudes 
who are present at as many as three 
soore and ten performances without 
really looking at the scenery, listen- 
ing to the music, or observing the 
A child should not be con- 
sidered cultured unless he has seen 
the emergence of some metamorphos- 
ing creature into its highest life. 
You realize with me that this kind 
of study opens the eyes of the pupils. 
It makes them alert.and quick of 
perception. To paraphrase the motto 
of the utilitarian, it causes many 
times two blades to be seen, and to 


actors.’’ 


be utilized where none was seen be 


fore ; it gives knowledge, and it also 
gives whatis far better, ability to 
acquire knowledge. 


THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF 
OBSERVATION. 


The boy who has learned to see, 
who has been given a question and 
has secured an answer from nature 
herself has gone a long way towards 
acquiring that ability which distin- 
guished Huxley, Darwin, Edison, 
and Marconi. ShallI not also add 
that this ability to see things for 
one’s self, and to interpret what one 
sees, is the essential quality of a suc- 
cessful commercial life? I do not 
believe in luck. I believe that in 
the long run one person has about as 
many Chances at success as another. 
We have all seen men miss oppor- 
tunities. The lucky man is the one 
who sees and then interprets. Skill 
acquired in one direction is useful in 
another, particularly.in allied rela- 
tions. Hs who has learned to ob- 
serve accurately is already an edu- 
cated man. It is this power, self. 
cultivated, that has brouzht brilliant 
success to so many self made men. 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE STUDY. 
Nature study is utilitarian; itis 
also esthetic. It discloses richness 
of form, activity and color ;it touches 
the sympathy and the imagination, 
In youth it discloses a vista that is 
ever to become more beautiful as in- 
timacy with nature grows; a joy in 
childhood, a pastime and study in 
manhood, and a source of wealth of 
cherished material for more mature 
reflection to solace the hours of ad- 
vancing age. 
HELPS THE OHILD IN OTHER STUDIES 
In addition to its intrinsic value, 
nature study conduces to studious 
habits. I know many a boy who has 
been the despair of his teachers, but 
who has become devoted to study 
through inherent interest in science. 
1t is not the exception, but the rule, 
that children love phenomena more 
than abstract rule. Arithmetic and 
English will be rendered much easier 
for both teacher and pupilif corre- 
lated with nature study. In order 
to write compositions the primary 
need is to have something to say. A 
far better composition will be made 
by the primary school pupil writing 
upon a subject of which his mind is 
full, than by the high school grad- 
uate attempting to write an Emer- 
sonian essay on spring. Students 
will always write both voluntarily 
‘and successfully if the aim be to teli 
something that they really wish to 
tell. You must do with the students 
as nature does with man: Let him 
feel the need, before you give the 
aid. A child is slow to store up 
strength for fature wants. He will 
readily employ arithmetic for im 
mediate use, but itis drudgery to 
master a method that will find no 
application until the distant future. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the tools to further educational 
progress, may be taught with greater 
efficiency, evenina course of most 
limited time, if properly co ordain 
ated with nature study. 


NATURE STUDY LIKED BY THE 
DREN. 


Have you ever given attention to 
children’s newspapers and maga- 
zines? They are controlled chiefly 
by a dollar-and-cent policy. That 
kind of literature which pleases both 
child and parent best, that which 
sells the moat magazines, finds place 
Have you ever noticed the great 
preference as recorded in the une- 
quivocal role, that the child mind 
shows for plant and animal stories? 
Every juvenile magazine has them, 
frequently accompanied by quite 
elaborate articles on science observa. 
tion. Some magazines, notably St 
Nicholas and The Youth's Compan 
ion, have found it profitable to da 
vote a de»artment to nature study. 
These evidences I regard as the most 
emphatic, unbiased expression of 
the popularity of nature study among 
children. 

WHERE THE DIFFICULTY LIES 

The great nature study question of 
to-day is not its value, efficiency, or 
desirability ; all modern educational 
thought conoursin the affirmative 
of that question. Itis rather a ques- 
tion of means, of how to introduce 
nature study. The greatest progress 
with this problem has been mads in 
New York, Indiana, Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania, where the move 
ment has been given impetus through 
the agrioultural colleges. It would 
seem that the easiest and simplest 
place to introduce nature study 
would be in the country schools, 
among children who are in closest 
touch with nature. This would un. 
doubtedly be true were it not for the 
fact that the cities by means of 
higher salaries are able to employ 
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teachers. Nature study should have 
a large place in the curriculum of all 
our city schools. A gradual diffusion 
to the country schools will follow. 
By far the greatest difficulty is lack 
of preparation on the part of teach- 
ers, and a lack of definite knowledge, 
as t0 means, purpose and scope, on 
the part of some superintendents. 
The children are ready; the parents 
are ready, and fairly complete 
courses in nature study have been 
prepared. The teacher is not ready, 
with the exception of comparatively 


few graduates from well equipped 
normal schools. 


THE SUBJECT OFTEN MISUNDNRSTOOD. 

Nature study is often misunder 

stood. Indeed, many of the older 
sciences share the same fate. Many 
people regard botany as consisting 
chiefly of pulling flowers to pieces 
with the ultimate object of finding 
out the name of the plant. Perhaps 
you know of some schools to day 
where such botany is taught, where 
in spite of the progress of the cen- 
tury such primitive and worn out 
methods prevail. Similar errors 
prevailin z> logy, physics and chem 

istry, although not to so great an ex- 
tent asin the case of botany asa 
rule. The sciences are not properly 
taught except in the progressive uni- 
versities and colleges and the hest 
normal preparatory schools. Dis 

satisfaction is sometimes caused 
from the attempt to introduce such 
poorly taught science, in courses of 
the fourteen. weeks’ type, under the 
misconception that these are nature 
study. These are not nature study ; 
and, again, nature study and science 
are not the same. Nature study is 
based on science, and a knowledge 
of science is needful for its proper 
presentation. Both deal with the 
same material, yet they regard it 
from different standpoints. Nature 
study is not a subject that people 
Gan be examined upon. it develops 
power, rather than knowledge, and 
its very nature precludes examina- 
tion. The prospective examination 
would be fatal toits aims. Itis an 
informal subject, and has centering 
around it a group of other subj-<cts. 
It follows that the skilled scientist is 
not necessarily the best teacher of 
nature study ; indeed he may be quite 
the reverse. The nature study 
teacher must see nature from a 
proper perspective ; he must not, as 
has been suid, ‘‘fail to see the forest 
from too close inspection of the 
leaves.”"’ Above all, he must have 
that sympathetic touch which char- 
acterizes a teacher. The broader 
the basis in science the better. The 
mere statement of cold facts ot 
science will not suffice. These must 
be co-ordinated and vivified by skil- 
ful handling. You must not under 
stand that I too far subordinate ac- 
curate scientific conception of the 
knowledge developed. Taere is much 
sentimental, false, misleading and 
bad work done, and false comparison 
made through the lack of accurate 
foundation. This is to be regretted. 
Yet some of the bestand most effi 
cient nature study teaching has 
been done by the mother or other 
children’s friend, and many « man 
oan trave his first tendency towards 
science to the time when some sym 
pathetic companion of chiidhood 
called attention to the birds, the 
flowers, the trees, tho insects, or the 
tusils. Would that every child's as 
tention were thus directed. 

GOOD LITERATURE FOR TEACHERS. 

I feel that most of you agree with 
me thatitis desirable that nature 
study be introduced into the schools. 
How can it be done? If any, as yet, 
are not fally tamiliar enough with 
the subject 1 suggest that you write 
to the Pennsylvania Department of 


Agriculture, Hurrisburg, Pa., for 
their nature study oourse; secure 
the Cornell teacher leatle's, (Nature 


Study Department, Curnell Univer. 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y ) and read one or 
two of Long’s bou ks of animal stories 
and Anderson’s books on plants. 
THE TRAINING NEEDED. 

The ohief diffisulty lies in the 
pre aration of the teacher. Let us 
see what can be done to remedy this 
defect. ‘(wo things ure necessary: 
first, interest; second, power. 
Many teachers are interested ; many 
more will be, if once brought in con- 
tuct with nature study. Nearly, if 
not all, earnest, ambitious, conscien- 
tious teachers will be interested, if 
they can be made acquainted with 
the true nature of the work, Fur- 
ther consideration of this phase of 
the work I must leave to you. 

Regarding the second point, there 
ls very much to offer all wh ibap 


to increase their efficien 
ors 






must first become. familiar 
nature of nature’ ‘atud y: 





better qualified and more efficient 


| Ral 


bulletin, and this bulletin in itself 
will give suggestions enough to 
occupy the teachera life time. Skill 
and delicacy of touch will best be 
acquired by reading and assimilating 
the Cornet! teachers’ leaflets. These 
will more accurately than any one 
thing I know of indicate the method 
and material of nature study. They 
will suggest profitable themes, pre 
sent facts, and at the same time serve 
to show how much work should be 
presented. They are model nature 
study lessons. The titles of a few of 
these leaflets are: 

1. ‘“‘How a Squash Plant Gets Out 
ot Its Seed.”’ 

2. “How a Candle Burns.”’ 

3. ‘Four Apple Twigs.”’ 

4. ‘The Life History of a Toad.”’ 


plying direotly to Cornell University. 
Good books are now numerous; a 
statement that could not have been 
made a decade ago. Let the teacher 
read Gibson, Baily and Atkinson, 
and get the inspiration of their 
work; let him take the course in 
correspondence at Chicago, Cornell 
and Chautauqua, on these subjects. 
The teacher might take advantage 
of the excellent summer schools at 
Chicago, Cornell, Chautauqua, or 
nearer home with our local colleges. 
{f there is ademund many of our 
local colleges will institute courses 
of work adapted to the needs of the 
teacher. We are at present con- 
ducting work ai the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College that could 
easily be modified to suit such needs 
I believe all other colleges would do 
the same ; 
HELPFUL PERIODICALS 
These means of improvement re- 
quire ambition, and some expendi- 
ture of money on the part of the 
teacher. Other means of self-cul- 
ture lie in the educational journals, 
and in teachers’ institutes. Educa- 
tional journals should be supplied to 
the teacher by the board of educa- 
tion. “No investment of $50 can 
bring as great returns in any other 
way. One journal is not enough, 
and few teachers can afford to pay 
for a file. These should be provided 
by the xchool board. I would place 
higher suob a list of papers devoted 
to popularizing, science, such as 
Birds and Nature, Nature, Bird 
Lore, Nature Study ard others. 
ORGANIZE JUNIOR NATURALIST CLUBS 
A second noteworthy feature of 
the Cvrnell work, and one that wil! 
ba found profitable, consist; in estat- 
lishing throughout the State Junior 
Naturalist Clubs. Each school is 





A NaaGineG CouGa drives sleep and 
comfort wway. You can conquer it 
it with Allen’s Lung Balsam, which 
relieves hard breathing, pain in the 
chest and irritation of the throat. 
Give it freely to the children. 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICUL. 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

Presideui— W,. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, W» 
ren Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan Co, N.C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Ageu 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N.C. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co 
N.C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jne. M, Mi: 
echell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, Curr. 
tuck Co., N. GO 

Doorkeeper-—-Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gu}. 
ford (u., N.C., 

Sergeanut-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Bea‘ 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gr 
ham, Machpelah,.N. C, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, ©. 

W.B. Fleming, Kidgeway, N.C. 

John Grahearg, Warremiton, N.C, 

Dr. J. EF. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 

Thoraos J. Oldbam, Teer, N.C. 





Salisbar; 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURK 
OFFICERS, 
Commissioner—S, L. Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 
State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 
State Chemist—-B. W. Kilgore, 
Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffiice address of all officers, KRaleig¢: 
N.C 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
Director—-B, W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agricuiturist—'. W. Burkett, West Raleig: 


‘ ‘ 
9», Nertoulouriat—W. ¥. Massey, West Halter? 
N.C. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell! 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Shermar. 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee J. Vantindley, Chair- 
men J. F. Gu liver B. von Herff, O. W. black- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 


Bec 

District Vice-Presesidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgewa: ; Ge». N. Iver, Newpor'; Wm. Coe 
“ »ynesville; P. H. Beck, 
Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 


Southern Pines: 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J,. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 
‘I reasurer—©, B. Denson, Raleigh. 


IMPROVED FARM FOR SALE. 





97 acresone and one-half miles from city of 
. Leyel macadamized road. Telephone 
ibis. Good buildings. 25 acres bear- 
jng fruit. 10 acres wood. Good land. Price to 
+ quick buy 6r48,000—34 cash, remainder to suit 
oe vb cent.’ “.\ GERALD MoCARTHY. 








be done through | "the Fenn itadts 


‘ RALEIGH, N.O. 


These bulletins may be acquired at | 
the cost price of afew cents by ap- | 


j}! oftenenoug NAI A LIFE Tit enou E 


to buy a wagon if you buy the et kind. 





ELEG Tr RI G "waco 

es = midh ong under Lit OF id AG ON 
wheon Oe pends upon the wheels, This one is 

t MteetrieStect Whecla with strai cht 


es and wide tires. Wheels auy heigt 
It lasts because tires can’t some in ., 
‘inkon Aint 














Bescrase WHEDL OO. cad oxsil. ri uiney, Af ise 


Rea, LIFE SIZE DOLL 
© FREE * Baby's clothes will 





now fit Dollie.” 


Girls can get this beautitul 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 

selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 cents a box. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 24 fect high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head. Golden Hair, 






Vv a child’s OeCary, long poe che child- 
ae =hood days have passed. 
* NATIONAL MEDICINE co. 
Doli Dept. 24< B New Haven,Conn_ 


- WVVTuny 
We promptly obtain U.S. and Foreign 


PRCT CT TY 


a model, sketch or photo of invention for ¢ 
port on RADE-M For free book, ¢ 


How to securely TRADE-M ARKS “ write ¢ 


Patents and 


CASNOWe 


OPPOSITE..U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 





150 Kinds for 4 “2 | 


It isa fact that Salzer’s veg retable and flower 
, seeds are found ir 


and on more farn 
in America. ‘fix 
Weown and oper:.i¢ 
A the production of «: ur ¢ In 
order Ue indu i 1to try them 
we make the {ol ow ving ub reu- 
edented oifer: 3 


20 kinds ¢? rarest lusefons pits og 
42 magnifleent earliest melons, 
16 socts gtori us tems ntOcs, 
25 peerless Ietiuce varietics, 
12 splendi! bect tort 
63 gorgeously beaut 
in all 150 kinds pos iti 
bushels of char 


telling all about Te 
Oat and Bromus and Z, onio 
seed at 60c. 0 pound, cte., all only 


for i6e. in stamps. Write to-day. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 








~Diut beat ting Corn 


It is a well demonsirated fa fact throughout the 
South that the largest well-bred c rn that can 
be mature lin Illinois when transported to the 
Southern States always greatly outyields the 
Southern late-: aturing native corn, because it 
does not grow so much tostalk and matures 
its ears 2! 0 39 days before ea: ly drouth catches 
and ru ns the native Southern corn I haveon 
filea large jot of testimonials confirming this, 
During the past dycarsI' aveenjoyeda greatly 
in reasirg trade from Dixie on seed corn. 
Don’t ou need such corn this ,ear? I offer 
the best yielding va ieties of corn for the South. 
My Champion White Peal and ‘mproved Yel- 
low ' eaming corn, are sure tand vest yielders 
in Dixie Frices: 4% bushel, 75 cts; 1 bushel}, 
$1 40; 2 bushels $2 45; 5 bushels, $5 50; 10 busheis, 
$l\.50. News: amless bags 16 ceuts each extra. 
We grt n-ostshipments through by fast freighq 
to North Carolina a:.d South Carolina freight 
statio s in about 12 days. Freight charges 
about 20 cts per bushel. Positive proof of the 
above, and treatisecon Northern see} corn for 
the South in my pew catalogue of corn, ocats- 
and artichok:s and «ther fiel seeds, and two 
corn samp'es sert from, provided you cutout 
and send t: is notice. I retert»,or money can 
be sent in care ef First Nationa! Bank, Be, 
ment, Ills, if desired. Addr ss quickl;: 


J. C. SUFFERN, 


CORN BREEDER, 
Voorhies, Ills. 
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RIPANS 


The engineer in his dusky cab, 
The motorman driving his car, 
Must catch a meal whenever he 


can, 
*Mid bustle and noise and jar— 
When his etomuch rebels and his 
liver don't work, 
And he feeis that his task must 


end, 
Let him try a box of Ripan« 
Tabules, , 
And he'll call them ‘*The work 


ingmun’s friend.’’ 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-healyh 
that is not benefited by the occasional u: e 
of R'l'P’A‘N’‘S Tabules, and the price, 10 f{ r 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home cr 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare easiiy 
cured. for sale by druggists. 




















$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 


We manufacture allsizes and 
stvles of Saw Mills and Ma- 
chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, .. 


SALEM IRON WORKS," winsvom-sate 





SEED TIME AND HARyrs, 
A good time to thi caver, 
riously of the harvest is Re ner —_ 
The decision you make th e- a 
determine the value of your , 
later. The growing competi me 
seed selling is an increas; Re te 
tion to unscrupulous dealers hive 
extravagant claims for the oP neem 
both in price and Producing pt 
ties. The wisest farmers are 
who are influenced most by wi "ogg 
perience has proved to he 
true. Thousands of seed gow 
all sections of the coun econ in 
ry’s famous seeds every ae ps: 
have the satisfaction cf ox v4 _ 
vests to justify their conti; nned tae 
inthe Ferry firm. ‘they pay Ps 
cents more at seed time, ‘but. Bi “fe 
many dollars in bette a 
harvest. The natural co; igegy 
of this confidence is an ever tien 
ing business. D. M. Forry &O 
sent out last year more cp eds ¢ 7 
any other seed house in +h, _ 


£004 and 





The 1902 catalogue of this yu 
now ready, and will be ; und is. 
ful guide in selec ting the ¢} toa 
seeds for the farmer, the ree ‘an 
dener and the flower purdeng oe 
is sent free on reqv: Addr , 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Vien 

el 
RUPTURE vives wien sn co 2% Ya 
pay, ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 9s. eae 
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MAINE > ROR, 





nee, 


The 
Southery 
Railway 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WI-. TER 


.» TOURIST SEASON 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROM: NENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest. 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California 


—INOLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beae’, Miami, 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charle 


ton, item, August, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem 
phis and 


The + Land + of + the + Sy 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 








SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





fe" Ask any Ticket Agent for fall 
information, or address: 
R. L. VERNON, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Cc. W. WESTBURY, 
District Pass. Agen 
Ri hmond, Ve 
8 H. HARDWICK. 
Gi neral Passenger Agent. 


J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manag) 
WASHINGTON, N. ¢. 


““‘Rich Soil” ‘ 


ly, cheaply and 
yy using 


THE "SPANGLER 





wre 
sane 


Za Macuine ever put “l 

Send tor catalog and 

THE SPANGLER » 9 
Queen St., York, Pae 


“Winter Homes in 9 
Lands.” 


outher 





The above is the tithe of 4 on one 
tive bookiet just issued Ir the ? 
senger Department fre $s " t! 
Raitway It is hesutiful iljus 
ted and fullv deserpbes toe , 
resorts of the Sou'i h. A capy - 
be secured by sending 4 two ce 
stamp to 8. H. Hardmich, G3 
Washington, D.C. 
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POLAND CHINAS. fies" § 
ww h @”’ and te 
a een ad mg living 1.088 ea ar 





this berd—wows in Piss to. 
ry ho pest, hor m the oldest end large qw 
land Chinas in this State, RGRAY, ‘ 


Speadquarter® erd 
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o organize a club of ob- 
Yornell University issues to 
tera and collects dues. The 
ques © neist of monthly letters from 
the members, telling of something 
that they have found out, and asking 

stions. After four dues have 
ia badge is sent and they 


en palc 
established as full-fledged mem- 
‘oo Such an organization does 


much to give the work life, andy to 
increase the activity of the pupils, 
and, incidentally to furnish machin- 
ery to get the teacher in touch with 
the work of other schools. The 
9 of such clubs generally ex- 
ceeds the most sanguine expectation 
of their promoters. Most notable 
examples are afforded by the Agassiz 
Association, begun by St. Nicholas 
many years ago, and the High School 
Bociety of New York City, both of 
which have accomplished things of 
such magnitude as to do honor to a 
membership of much more mature 
years. The teacher need not wait 
nntil she feels herself a veteran be. 
fore she organizes her club. Organ- 
ize the club and then begin. The 
mere fact of organization gives added 
strength. The teacher will find 
much assistance in nature study in 
the columns of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, St. Nicholas, The Youth’s 
Companion, and Country Life. 
THREE CLASSES OF BOOKS. 

Many excellent books have now 
been made available by publishing 
houses and the list of literature that 
the teacher may use for self im- 
provement, and as supplementary 
reading in the schools, is rapidly 
lengthening. They have been aptly 
divided into three classes by Prof. 
Anna Comstock. First, books to 
help the pupilor teacher in special 
subjects, as birds, trees, wild flow- 
ere, insects, etc. Second, books of 
adventure and action. They are 
filled with careful and accurate de- 
scriptions of wild animals and their 
adventures. Third class, and worthy 
of consideration, are the so-called 
nature study books that are neither 
accurate enough to bs gocd nature 
study, nor sufficiently well written 
to be good literature. The imagina- 
tion runs riot to add vivacity. In 
this kind of book we are told that 
Mr. Brock takes off his hat and bows 
politely to Mrs. Tulip-tree or of an 
Amoeba weeping despairing tears in 
her pocket handkerchief. The ends 
do not justify this license. The in- 
experienced teacher will do well to 
read some competent review, i.e, a 
review written by a specialist of any 
book before adopting it, as many of 
the poor books are externally as at- 
tractive as the more worthy. Many 
with poor science foundation have 
written small volumes with results 
truly astounding. Among the books 
to which I would first direct the 
teacher’s attention are the animal 
stories of Long, and the botanies by 
Baily and Atkinson. 

LOVE OF NATURE THE ONE ESSENTIAL. 

No teacher must think that lack 
of scientific training precludes nature 
study work. One of the very best 
nature study teachers that I ever 
met was the teacher of a country 
school who had had no systematic 
training. He possessed an all-ab- 
sorbing love for nature. He was to 
the core an enthusiastic and inspir- 
ing teacher, a man who, with no 
funds, made his own shelve desks at 
the window that he might have bet- 
ter light for observing birds, bees, 
leaves, flowers, insects, etc. He 
carried inspiration to every school 
he entered and left each a museum. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, les me sum up the 
Main facts for which I contend. 
First, nature study should be intro- 
duced into all schools; second, the 
most efficient method is by employ- 
ing a supervisor; third, properly 
correlated courses should be laid 
out, leading from the primary grade 
to graduation ; fourth, if the super- 
visor cannot be employed the teach- 
6rs shonld be induced to perfect 
themselves in nature study by means 
of books and journals, correspond- 
®nce, and summer courses, and by 
Special coursesin some of the normal 
Schools or colleges. Due recognition 
should be given by the school board 
for this work. Attention should be 
direct: d toward the methods of Cor 
nell University, and the formation 
of Junior Naturalist Societies among 
the pupils should be encouraged. 
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DEAR SUBSCRIBER: 

IC that quite a number of our 
*ubscribers R in arrears. Please C 
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4 U C the sun go down again. 
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U'R Sin C R wellwisher, 
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Correspondence. 


RURAL FREX DELIVERY OF MAILS. 











Mr. 8. M. Rowland Replies to ‘‘Ruralist’s”’ 
Objections. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

The objections to the system of 
rural free delivery of mails as stated 
by ‘‘Ruralist’’ in THz PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER of February 4th, I think are 
not well taken. 

‘‘Ruralist’’ thinks the system 
would be a benefit to his community, 
provided it could be conducted on 
the plan it is in cities, viz: Send 
out the mails after the arrival of 
every train. 


CITIES HAVE NOT DELIVERY AFTER AR- 
RIVAL OF EACH TRAIN. 


Iam sure ‘‘Ruralist’’ is mistaken 
about city free delivery of mail after 
the arrival of every train bringing 
in mail; for a city having ten to 
twelve mail trains a day delivers mail 
only two or three times aday and then 
the distance of the rural route that 
the carrier has to travel, 
twenty: two to twenty-six miles must 
be considered ; so the mail could not 
be delivered after the arriva) of 
each train without too much cost to 
the government. 

As to people going into it, and 
signing petitions for routes without 
looking at the disadvantages that it 
would bring abc ut, etc., will say 
that I live on a rural free delivery 
route, and have yet to learn of a 
single disadvantage of the syatem, 
or any part of it. The people who 
live on the route that have mail de- 
livered to them are well pleased with 
it, and the only objections I hear of 
the system come from those who 
live near the fourth-class post- 
offices, or are trying to get a route 
by their place. 

MAIL IS DELIVERED PROMPTLY BY 
RURAL CARRIERS. 

The rules of the Postoftice Depart- 
ment require that-each carrier leave 
the starting point at 7:30a.m. and 
return by 3 p. m., 6 days each week, 
which insures the prompt delivery 
of all mails each way on the route. 

I get two newspapers pubiished in 
Raleigh, THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
and the Morning Post, one weekly 
and one daily, each on the day it is 
printed. I get one newspaper from 
New York, tri-weekly, the next day 
after it is printed, besides other pa- 
pers, magazines, letters, etc., about 
as soon as I would if I lived in Rai- 
eigh. Ilive ten miles from the city 
and get my mail by lla.m. each 
day. I would like to ask “‘Ruralist’’ 
how many people that live in cities 
and towne do better than that? Our 
mail is not stale either, for we 
nearly always get warning of a com- 
ing storm in time to take in our 
fodder. 

As to the Postoffice Department 
trying to get fast mail facilities, 
I think it is doing exceedingly 
well, and our Congressmen deserve 
a great deal more credit than they 
are getting for what they have done 
to help place the benefits of free de. 
livery in the rural districts. I feel 
like taking off my hat to them every 
time my mail is placed in my box. 

COST OF BOXES. 

As to the cost of the boxes: I 
have made a good many wooden ones 
costing from 15 cents to $1.50, locks 
included; and iron boxes can be 
bought from $1.50 to $3.50; so no 
one who lives on a route need be 
without a box. Again we get our 
mail without its being mixed with 
that belonging to other people, as it 
is at most postoffices. 

IMPROVEMENT OVER OLD SYSTEM. 

When I think of conditions t wenty 
to thirty years ago, when the dis 
tance to the little country postoffice 
was anywhere from three to ten 
miles, and the carrier only made one 
round-trip each week; and when we 


from: 





We have a good carrier, who has 
been on this route nearly two years, 
and he says the number or pieces of 
mail delivered on his route more 
than doubled the first month. t 


the time he began on the route there 
were only two daily papers read; in 
three months there were anywhere 
from fifty to seventy five papers and 
other mail increased about the same 
rate. 

Rural free delivery of mails is good 
for the ruralist. We have it; we 
will try to keep it, for it means 
progress and enlightenment to all 
that come in contact with it, and I 
hope to see it in every rural district. 

S. M. Rowuanp. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





THE 8ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

In order that your readers havea 
general idea of the magnitude of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, 1903, I beg leave to place be- 
fore you a few tersely stated facts. 

The St. Louis World’s Fair will be 
approximately twice as big as any 
former international exposition. 

The Centennia) Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia covered 236 acres, Paris Ex- 
position of 1899-1900, 336 acres, the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
633 acres, the Pan-American at Buf- 
falo 350 acres. 

The St. Louis World’s Fair will 
cover 1200 acres. 

The construction cost of the Paris 
Exposition was $9,000,000, that of 
the Columbian Exposition $18,322,000 
and the total cost of the Pan Amer. 
ican Exposition was $10,060,000. 

The estimated cost of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair will be $30,000,000 
This, you know will mean $40,000,- 
000 by the time the work is com- 
pleted. 

Before the Exposition gates are 
opened, May 1, 1903, the City of St. 
Louis will have expended the enor. 
mous sum of $20,000,000. Of this 
amount $5,000,000 was appropriated 
for the Fair through the Municipal 
Assembly, her citizens raised $5,000,- 
000 additional by private subscrip. 
tion, aud by popular vote at a special 
election October 22, the Charter 
Amendments were carried, which 
will enable the city to expend $10,- 
000,000 for street paving and other 
public improvements. 

CuHas. M. REEVES. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





I can’t do without THz PROGREss- 
IvE Farmer.—J. H. Parker, Per- 
quiman’s Co., N. C. 


os 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is the 
best paper I can get.—A. B. Monta- 
gue, Granville Co., N. C. 





le i 

I’ve been reading THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER for years and expect to con- 
tinue todoso. It is the best 1 see.— 
W.S. Lineberger, Gaston Co., N. C. 


Your paper grows more and more 
instructive and interesting to farm- 
ers, and as an all-round family paper 
cannot be excelied.—J. E. Rhodes, 
Onslow Co., N. C. 





I don’t see how I could do without 
Tot PROGRESSIVE FARMER. I have 
had many papers in my house, but I 
do think yours the best I have ever 
had. The chiidren especially enjoy 
the ‘Social Chat,’’ and I like the 
letters from the farmers.—Joe R. 
Williams, Sampson Co., NC. 

The simple life story of Cuba’s 
first President, Senor Tomas Estrada 
Palma, is told in the Review of Re. 
views for February. Senor Palma 
has been absent from Cuba for 
twenty four years, and the greater 
part of that time has been quietly 
passed as a teacher of “'uban youth 





‘in the village of Central Valley, in 


would get the chance to go after our | New York State. It is significant 
mail, the postmaster probably had | that the Cubans should have chosen 


sent it to us by some careless neigh- 
bor,and then it had been looked over, 
lost or misplaced; when I think of 
these .things, I must say, ‘‘We do 
move.’ 

I suppose from the objections of 
‘“‘Ruralist’’ that he must live near a 
fourth-class postoffice, 
of a new railroad, where the mai 
ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four 
hours. 


POPULARITY OF RURAL FREE DELIVERY 
WHERE TESTED. 


Iam sure that 95 per cent. of the 
people who live on my route (No. 3) 
are well pleased with their mai. fa- 
cilities, and would not change tc the 
old way under any consideration. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fa ls t» cure 
E. W. Grove's signature is on each box. 25c. 





sending your renewal, be sure to give 
Lt the aaaee on label and postoffice to 





rhich the copy of paper you receive is sent. 








| 
or at the ~ | with able and interesting matter. It 





amen of that type, rather than a 


warrior like Gomez, to be their ruler. 





There is no better farm journal 
and weekly family paper coming to 
onr desk than THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N.C. Itisan all 
round good paper filled every week 


isin no sense a political paper with 
any political bias, so far as we can 
discern, but a paper well adapted to 
family reading and instructive. It 
is ably edited and its moral tone is 
of the highest type. It is such a 
paper as we could commend any: 
where, and, in our judgment, it 
highly deserves the rapidly increas- 
ing patronege if seems to enjoy.— 
Christian Sun, 5th. 


TOBACCO SEED FREE. 


Farmers wishing Tobacco seed will find ‘‘Im- 
roved Long Leaf Gooch” and “Improved Yel- 
ow Orionoca” FREE at 8. M. & W. J. Young’s, 





The Progressive Farmer, February 11, 1292 


WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID. 


To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney, Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive 
Farmer May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 














W. F. Lohnes, a prominent busi- 
ness man of Springfield, Ohio, writes 
the following strong endorsement of 
the great kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, to the editor of the Springfield, 
Ohio, Republic: 


Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1901. 
‘‘Having heard that you could pro 
cure a sample bottle of Swamp Root, 
free by mail, I wrote to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., for a 
sample bottle and it was promptly 
sent. I was so pleased after trying 
the sample bottle that I sent to the 
drug store and procured a supply. I 
have used Swamp-Root regularly for 
some time and consider it unsur- 
passed as a remedy for torpid liver, 
loss of appetite and general derange.- 
ment of the digestive functions I 
think my trouble was due to too 
close confinement in my business 
I can recommend it highly for all 
liver and kidney complaints. I am 
not in the habit of endorsing any 
medicine but in this case I cannot 
speak too much in praise of what 
Swamp Root has done for me.”’ 


ts Wet UE. OL. 


“sThe'mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr.Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of 
the most distressing cases. 


kidneys are well they will help all 
will convince anyone. 
You have a sample bottle of this 


received from men and women who 


stores everywhere. 


very lives to the great curative properties of Swamp-Root. 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that you read this 
generous offer in the Raleigh PRoGRESSIVE FARMER. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swam Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, andthe address, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

We often see a friend, a relative, 
or an acquaintance apparently well, 
but in a few days we may be grieved 
to learn of their severe illness, or 
sudden death, caused by that fatal 
type of kidney trouble — Bright's 
Disease. 








W. F. LOHNES. 


Epitor1aL Norr.—If you are sick or ‘feel badig.”’ begin taking the 
famous new discovery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as s00n as your 


the other organs to health. A trial 


wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 


absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and con- 
taining many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters 


owe their good health, in fact their 
In writing to 








and Seal 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a 





$5.00_ SHES $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL 


Is made in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8 50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 


Skin, Etc. 


pair sent to you subject to examination. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Fruit Trees at Wholesale Prices, 


Cut ont and use the below list, 
with number of trees wanted in- 
serted against each variety. Ad- 
dress all orders to 

T. B. PARKER, 


HILLSBORO, N. O. 





—NEW AND RARE APPLES— 


.. Pride of North Carolina 

.... Yellow Transparent 

....Lute’s Great Keeper 

.... Esther. | ....Angels Favorite 

.... Shannon | .... Arkansas Black 
...Coffey’s Seedling 

... Albemarle Pippin 

...Mammoth Black Twig 

...Paragon | ....Gragg 

...Rebel | ....Johns’ F. Winter 
..Catawba’s Favor 


—SELECT APPLES— 


....May | ....Red June 
....Summer Rose 
...Early Harvest | .... Astrachan 
.. Yellow June | ....Early Ripe 


... Summer Queen 
....Sammer P’rm’n 
...Maryland | ....Maiden Blush 
.... Horse | ....Red Cheese 
.... Sine Qua Non | ....Buckingham 
... Baltimore Red | ....Bonum 
...Merit | ....Gloria Mundi 
...Golden Russett 
....Harper’s Seedling | ....Sherrill 
...Edwards 
.... Stevenson's Winter 
...- Blackburn | .... Wine Sap 
.... Vandever 
... Keener Seedling 
.... Hall Seedling 
...Limbertwig. Red 
....Limbertwig, Royal 
.... Mississippi 
... Virginia Beauty 
...Gully | ....Ben Davis 
.... Yates 
....Nasemond Beauty 
....Golden Winter 
... Yadkin Beauty 
... Niokajack 
...North Carolina Keeper 
.... Red Beitigheimer 
..Delaware Red Winter. 
—CRAB APPLES— 
.. Red Siberian | .... Transcendent 
—NEW AND RARE PEACHES— 
... Sneed | ....Triumph 
.... Admiral Dewey 
...Greensboro | ....Huitt 
....Matthews Beauty 
...Elberta | ....Everbearing 
...Emma | ....Belle of Georgia 
...Carman | ....Bokara, No. 3 
...Anne’s Perfection 
..Gordon 
—SELEOT PEACHES— 
...-Amsden | .... Alexander 
... Beatrice | ....Early Louise 
...Early Bivers 
...Flaters St. John 
... George IV | ....Foster 
...Red Rareripe 
....Crawford’s Early 
..Crawford’s Late 


_...Chinese Cling | ....0. M. Free 
...O. M. Cling | ....Gen. Green 
.. Wonderful | ....Indian 


.... Health Cling 
... Stump of the World 
... Steady | ....Picquit’s Late 
...Haton’s Golden 
. .Bcott’s October 
—PEARS— 
.... Wilder Early 
...Harly Harvest 
....Clapp’s Favorite 
....Lincoln Coreless 
.. Japan Golden Russet 








—— 


The Commoner } 
The Progressive Farmer \ 


$1.50. Send all orders, giviug name an 





Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or. 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. m 


THE COMMONER !sThat Paper, yf) 
stone o. ete arr 
The subscription price is only $!.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: K 
Ki 
The Commoner alone per year............... $1 00 a 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


O ee _ 
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Together one year | All 
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Raleigh, N. C. 
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For Circulars and further 
particulars address: 





Raleigh, N. C. 
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T. A. GAASKADON, Patantes, Keyser, W. Ya., 


or RALEIG M'F'G, & SUPPLY CO., Manufactnrers, Raleigh, N. C. 


....Koonce | ....S8eckel 
....LeConte | ....Garber 
.... Kieffer | .... Duchess 

... Vermont | ....Beauty 

—OHERRIES— '° 

....May Duke 

... Early Richmond 

.. Dyehouse 


....Governor Wood . 
....Reine Hartense | .... Windsor 
....Centennial | .... Yellow Spanish 
....Montmorenci 
....Black Tartarian 
... Black Engle | ....Ostheime 
—MULBERRIES— 
... Downing Everbearing 
.... Black English 
.. White English 
—APRICOTS— 
....Moorpark | .... Russian 
.. Royal 
—GOOSEBERBIES— 


..Downing | .... Houghton 
.. Pearl 
—STRAWBERRIES— 
... Excelsior ke. ... Sharpless 
....Michall’s Early 
...Grady’s Late | ....Shuckless 
... Lady Thompson 
.... Brandywine | ....Clyde 
.. Bismarck 
—SHADE TREES— 
....Bilver Mavle 
.. Carolina Poplar 
—EVERGREENS— . 
....Norway Spruce 
...Col. Blue Spruce 
.... Arbor Vitre Am’n 
.... Arbor Vitre Pyr’d’l 
.. Magnolia Gran. 
—ROSES— 
...Crimson Rambler 
...Marechal Neil 
... The Bride 
... Souv. de Malmais’n 
...Marie Guillot 
...Perie de Jardin 
.... La France 
.... American Beauty 
.... President Carnot 
.... Gen. Jacqueminot 
..Madam Masson 
—PLUMS— 
.++» Wild Goose | .... Abundance 
....Kelser’s Japan 
....German Prune | .... Burbank 
....Green Gage | ....Damson 
.... Satsuma | .... Wes 














[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 1.] 





then open a deep furrow in these 
ridges for the fertilizer. 

Many of our best farmers plant 
early and cover the potatoes deep 
and then about the time they should 
come up a small toothed harrow is 
run over the bed to knock it off so 
that the potato will not have somuch 
soil to come through. 

This plan serves a double purpose. 
It puts the potatoin early without 
dangef of being killed by ocld, and 
insures plenty of moisture. 

When the potatoes are just pesp- 
ing through the surface it is a good 
idea to run over these beds with a 
small harrow to break the crust und 
to kill the fine grass. 

Run around the crop deep the first 
time and after that let shallow cul- 
tivation be practiced. 

As to what kind of potatoes to 
plant depends very much on the 
market to be suited. 

The Peerless, Beauty of Hebron, 
Bliss, and Triumph are the varieties 
that do best here in North Carol.na. 
Of course muny other varieties do 
well, but these are the ones com- 
monly used. ' 

The earlier the potatoes are har 
vested the more they will bring, but 
what is gained in price may be lost 
in quantity. 

The potatoes should be carefully 
graded. One hundred bushels sold 
simply as potatoes will sell for much 
less than they would if in three 
grades. 

For harvesting a potato digger is 
better than a plow as it bruises them 
iess. Do not break the skin if pos- 
sible and never wash them for ship 
ment.—B. Irby, ex-Agriculturist N. 
C. Experiment Station. 





ORCHARD PLANTING. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The best location for an orchard is 
where some protection is afforded 
from the north and northwest winds. 
Suah a position is found with a 
woods or belt-of trees on these two 
sides of the orchard. Since a belt vi 
trees is even better than buildings, 
a heavy growth of quick growing 
forest trexs should be planted for 
this purpore onevery farm. Mark 
out a good location for the orchard 
and then plant the trees on thenorth 
and northwest sides. These trees 
may be nut bearing trees, and they 
willin this way pay interest on the 
investment. The trees should be 
planted close together so that as they 
get older they can be thinned out, 
using the larger trees thus cui for 
timber. By thinning out constantly 
and planting new ones it is possible 
to practice ina small way scientific 
forestry. 

One of the best places to plant an 
orchard is on the lower end of the 
slope of a hill where the hill itself 
will furnish protection from the ex- 
tremes of winter weathsr. When 
planted in this way the trees should 


~~te kest pruned back pretty well so 


that the heads and inside of the top 
can be kept open to thesunlight. In 
planting the fruit trees it is neces- 
sary that the big roots should be 
spread out evenly on all sides. If 
these roots are all crammed into a 
small hole on one side they will not 
give the protection from wind and 
storms they need. If the wind blows 
from the sid» opposite to the cluster 
of roots, the tree will soon lean over 
and fall. Propping up will never 
give to such a tree the rigidity it 
should have, and some day when 
loaded with fruit it will fall over, 
causing considerable loss. We rust 
study the root arrangements of the 
trees as well as the position of the 
branches. Always plant the strong- 
est roots on the northwest side. As 
the prevailing heavy winds cone 
from that direction in winter, it 
will tend to give more stability to 
the trees. Thisis not génerally ob. 
served, but when it is le-s damag» to 
the orchard by storms will be noted. 
Fruit trees that are twisted and b-nt 
so that their roots are injured will 
never do so well as those which are 
able resist the most violent winds. 
Two persons at least aie needed to 
plant a tree properly. One must 
hold it upright while the other fills 
in the dirt and packs it around the 
roots. A tree should natura'ly stand 
upright and firm before the dirt is 
put in the hole. C. T. WHITE 





How’s This! 


‘We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward fog 
@ny case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Toledo, O. 

We the undeisigned, have known F, J. Chee 
mey for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 


(fens made by their firm. 
Est & T2vuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O, 
holesale Drug- 


WaLpinc, KinNAN & Makvin, 

picts, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cureistaken internally 
ly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 


° ce, Tic. per bottle. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


| brain remains nearly normal. 


Live Stock. - 


CEREBRITIS OR “STAGGERS’’ IN HORSES. 
In Kansas a disease among horses, 
sim'lar in some respects at least to 
that which has caused so much loss 
in Eastern North Carolina, is pre- 
vailing. Prof. N. 8. May, of the 
Manhattan, Kansas, Experiment 
Station, writes us: 

Serious losses in this and adjoin. 

ing States are occurring at the pres- 
sent time as a result of feeding 
wormy, mouldy corn, either when it 
is fed as a grain ration or when ob- 
tained by pasturing in the stalk fields, 
or when fed upon the cut corn 
fodder. 

The disease is an inflammation of 
the brain or spinal cord and its cov- 
erings (meninges), associated with a 
breaking down of the nerve tissue 
of the brain. Itia popularly called 
“staggers,’’ or ‘‘mad staggers,’’ be- 
cause of the prominent symptoms 
shown. 

Symptoms—The symptoms are 
those of a brain disease. The ani- 
mul appears blind and only partially 
conscious; there is often a tendenoy 
to turn in a circle to the right or 
left, and a staggering or a straddling 
gait. There is usually a trembling 
of the muscles. As the disease pro- 
gresses the animal becomes delirious 
and easily excitable. In many cases 
the animal will stand with the head 
or breast against a wall or manger 
and push. Animals will often eat 
when badly affected, apparently from 
force of habit, not because they are 
hungry. In most cags animals will 
die in a few hours after they are 
first noticed ailing. Most of them 
die within afew days; a few live a 
week, rarely longer. Ina few cases 
the spinal cord is diseased, while the 
In 
these cases there is inability to con- 
trol the muscles, or the animal may 
be unusually sensitive, the least irri 

tation of the skin, even by touching 
the animal, often causing it to kick 
violently. Where the spinal cord 
only is «affected the animal frequently 
recovers. Laxative food should be 
given, and iodide of potash in one- 
drachm doses dissolved in water can 
be given once daily for three or four 
days 

Treatment—Practically all cases, 
where the brain is the seat of the 
disease, die, and all methods of treat- 
ment so far have proven of no avail. 
The animal should be placed where it 
will -e comfortable, and cannot in 
jure itself or other animals, and sup 
plied with soft laxative food, such as 
thin bran mashes. The only treat- 
ment for the disease is preventive, 
by avoiding the wormy, mouldy 
corn. 

Care should be exercised in hand 
ling a horse to avoid injury, as the 
auimal isirresponsible and often in 
a delirious frenzy. 

In some cases horses d> not begin 
to die for a month after being turned 
into the stalk fields, and they may 
contract the disease a week, and in 
8.me Cases ten days, after the mouldy 
corn has been withheld. 

Mouldy or wormy corn does not 
seem to be injurious to other ani- 
mals, and can be fed to cattle and 
hogs without danger. 


>.> 


SENSELESS FEEDERS. 


It takes just such times of high 
prices for cattle feeds to demonstrate 
just how little thought or unier- 
stundiog a great many men have of 
the real economic value of feed 
stuffs. 

For instance, in Minneapolis, they 
have been paying $2.25 per ton more 
for oats to feed horses than the mills 
are paying for wheat to grind. Yet 
we presume every one of the horse 
owners would think they were com 
mitting a sacrilege it they fed wheat 
to their horses. 

The oid Dutoh farmers on the Hud- 
son in New York, a hundred years 
ago, used to feed wheat to their 
horses, and they had fine horses too. 
On this feed question we are all apt 
to tread in ruts, when there would 
be good money in studying it so we 
could make profitable changes aud 
shifts. 

Yo study the feed question prop 
erly, one must know §omething of 
the elements the feed oomtains. 

Some farmers feela great reluct- 
ance on this score. They\fall down, 
so to speak, at the idea of under- 
standing the terms which chemistry 
applies to those food elements, such 
as protein, carbohydrates, ether ex- 
tract and so on. But we must all 
strive to broaden our knowledge, 
Education consists very largely in 
training ourselves to understand the 








meaning of words. The man who 


so understands is a well educated 
man, no matter where he got that 
knowledge. So we say the wise 
dairyman will strive to understand 
the meaning of the terms which are 
applied: to the elements of cattle 
feed; then he will strive to under- 
stand the relation these elements 
have to animal nutrition. When he 
has done that he will be in good con. 
dition to so arrange them for his 
cows that they will cost the least 
and produce the most for him.— 
Hoard's Dairyman. 








Farm Miscellany. 


WHITE ARSENIC AS AN INSECTICIDE. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I wantto knowif white arsenic 
will do as well to poison tobacco, 
fruit trees, etc.,as Paris green? Will 
it burn or injure vegetation any 
worss than Paris green, provided the 
spray is about the same strength? 
What 1s the difference in strength of 
white arsenic and Paris green? 

It seems to me that white arsenic 
or some other poison tbat will dis- 
solve would be better than Paris 
green, easier to fix, and could be 
more evenly applied. d.0.M 
Duplin Co., N. C. 
(Answer by Dr. B. 
State Chemist.) 
Replying to the foregoing letter 
regarding white arsenic, I will suy 
that numerous experiments with in- 
sect poisons containing arsenic have 
shown that where these materials 
burn or injure the foliage, it is 
mainly due to arsenic compounds, 
which are soluble in water. 

Good Paris green is not soluble in 
water, and for that reason is one of 
the most used of arsenical poisons 
for injurious insects to plants. 
White arsenic is slowly soluble in 
water and is not suitable for the uze 
suggested, or for any use as an in- 
secticide. 

Several years ago I made quite an 
extended series of experiments in the 
laboratory and with plant», which 
fully confirmed the views above 
stated, and at the same time sug- 
gested that a cheap insect poison 
could be made with white arsenic 
and lime as follows: 

‘“‘A very cheap insecticide, having 
the same insecticidal properties as 
Paris green, can be easily made by 
boiling together for one-half hour in 
2 to 5 gallons of water— 

1 pound commercial white arsenic, 

2 pounds commercial lime 
and dilute to required volume, say 
100 gailons. The white arssnic can 
be obtained in quantities of ten 
pounds for 8 to 12 cents per pound. 
The cost of lime will add very little 
to this. It is desirable that the lime 
should be present in the boiiing solu 
tion of white arsenic, since it renders 
the latter insoluble as fast as it goes 
into solution.’’ 

A good and effective poison for 
insects can be made by following the 
above directions. I think this method 
is used to a considerable extent. It 
would not bes safe to use white ar- 
seniso alone as suggested by the 
inquirer. 


W. Kilgore, 





EARTH ROADS. 


The question of good roads is one 
that at present ia receiving much at- 
tention, ani under the direction of 
expets of the Office of Pubtic Road 
Inquiries of the U. S. Dapartment of 
Agricalture sections of roads, &s 
object Jessons, are being built in 
different parts of the country. It is 
hoped .thut before many years ail 
roads inthe United States used for 
heavy traffic will be macadamized, 
graveled, or otherwise improved. 
Bat the absence in many places of 
rock, gravel, or other hard and 
durable substances with which to 
build good roads, and the excessive 
cost of such roads where suit- 
able material is scarce, will necessi 
tate the use of earth roads for many 
years to come. Under favorable 
conditions of traffic, moisture, and 
maintenance the earth road is the 
most elastic and most satisfactory 
for pleasure and light traffic. 

The U.S. Department of Agrioul- 
ture has in press and will soon issue 
Farmers’ Balletin No. 136, entitled 
‘Earth Roads.’’ It was prepared by 
Maurive O. Eldridge, Assistant 
Director, Pablio Road Inquiries. 

The bulletin states that the aim 
in making a road is to establish the 
easiest, shortest, and most econom 
ical line of travel, and that it is 
therefora desirable that rorde should 
be firm, smooth, comparatively level 
and fit for use at all seasons of the 
year. They should be pronserly 


STOPS THE COUGH ANU WORKS 
OFF THE COLD. 


Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in 








one day. No Cure, No Pay. Price 25 cents. 


The Progressive Farmer, February 11, 1902, 


located so that their grades shall 
be such that loaded vehicles 
may be drawn over them without 
gr loss of energy; properly con- 
strieted, the roadbed graded, shaped, 
and rolled; and surfaced with the 
best available material suited to 
their needs 

Attention is called to various 
errors in laying out roads, especially 
the common error of endeavoring to 
secure routes covering the shortest 
distance between fixed points. For, 
this purpese the road is often made 
to go over a hill instead of around 


-it. A road half way around a hillor 


through a valley is some times no 
longer thun a road over a hill or 
through a valley. The difference in 
the length even between a straight 
road and one that is slightly curved 
is less than many suppose. 

The importance of proper drainage 
is pointed out and suggestions are 
given for the construction, mainten- 
ance, and repair of earth roads. 

The bulletin contains 20 illustra- 
tions. It is for free distribution, 
and copies will be sent to any ad- 
dress on application to Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates in 
Congress, or to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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‘VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 
Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 

Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
W. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and atudies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 
There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valuable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
#2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 











WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


2nd supersedes all cautery or firing. 

Itis prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon tothe French 
Government Stud. 


Asn HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
mais (Lez,, Sprains, Sore ‘Throat, etc., '. 
ATVAL ie 

tvevs bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Wa, o rive satisfaction. Price @1.50 


Reigit 
ve bottle. Sold by druggists, o1 


fellu by ex 
press, chacges paid, with full directions for its 
we. Send for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
Nials,ete. Address 





THE LAWRENCR-WILLIAMS COMPANY Clevelaad, Ohio 











Te Make Cows Pay, use Shercies Crean Se para- 
tors. Book “Business tistrving” & Oat, 284 free 
W. Chester, Pa. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


‘hv Have Hawks , 
ahou: your premises? Ojhers do nog. 
The Draughon Hawk Cailer 

calls them t+ .ou. ‘Take the caller and your 
gun and getrdof the pesis, Save your chick. 
eus aut birds aud please your wife. 

A Varkey Hant 
is ma ‘e excitable and profitable by the use ot 


the 

Draughoa Turkey Caller. 
Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails todraw them ‘o you. 





These callers are furnish d by mail »ostpaid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C, State Fair, 1901, 
to each o above callers, 


666606. 











No Smoke House, Smok 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 


Cheaper, cleaner than old . Send fi 
cular. K. Krauser & Bre., Milton, Pa, 






Cash Bayer for Forme 








me, At ate 
Liven ee Eagan 





Tall 


Giant Flowering Caladium 


Grandccst foliage and flowering plant yct introduced. 
Leavos 8 to 6 foct long by2 cr 21-3 fect broad; perieciiy 
immense, and male a plant which for tropical Yuxurianco 
hasnoequal. Added to this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to lsinches long, enow- 
white, witha rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bioom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
roundin eae Not only is it the ryandest garden or lawn 
plant, bu ¥ 

1alls, Or conservatorics 

foliage, to say nothing o 
in any scil or situation, and 5 nd blooms all the 
year, and will astonich every c .e with its magnificence— 
50 novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bioom and reach full per- 
fection, 26e. each; 3 for €Oc.3 G for 81.00 br 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUI GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 
fusely lilustrated; Large Colored Plates; 126 pa~es; FREE 
toany who expecttoorder. Many great novclties. a 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥ 


A REMINDER. - 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. Wemakea full line 


andsell directon 3Q) Days’ Free Trial. 


We save you dealer and jobber 







windows, verandas, 
hoe choicest palms in 






























profits. Enough suid. Write for 
«2nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, 
Co., Station15, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pioneers cf the Free Trial Plan. 





Ferry’s 
Seeds make 
good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 

toiners—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
More Ferry’s Seeds sold 

3 and sown than any other 

m™m kind. Sold by all dealers. 

1902 Seed Annual FREE, 
a D. 2. Fotey & Co. 








As the original introducer of the Miller 

Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the HubbardSquash,anda score ofother 
vegetables that are now raised allover { 
the United States, I offer the public § 
head-quarter’sseed. Send for free catalogue. 
J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. | 





















































Douste Daity Service 
Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
SOUTHWARD. 
Dail Daily 
No. FA No. 7 
Ly New York, PRR............ 1255 pm 1210 « us 
Lv Enieactonta, 5 | <a 82 pm B850am 
Lv Baltimore, PR R.... -54 pm 64am 
Ly Washington, PRR........655 pm l0l am 
Ly Richmond, 8 A L Ry....1040 pm 240 5m 
Lv Petersburg. « 131 pm 827 pm 
Lv Norlina, bid 20am 5655 pm 
Ly Henderson, " 2.9m 6% pm 
Lv Raleigh, oe Stoani 74) pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 537 am 980 pm 
Lv Harale se 630 am 1060 pm 
Ly Columbia,} bid 840am 1®am 
Ar Savannah. - 2l10pm 45am 
Ar Jacksonville, as 850 pm 916 am 
Ar Tampa me 600 am 540 pro 
No. 31 No. 4i 
Ly New York, NYP&N..i75 am 866 pm 
uv Philadelphia, ig WBWBam 1126 pn 
Lv New York, ODS8Co...43800 pm oo... 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Co.,....ccccccccccesss: - 630 pm 
Ly Washington, N& WSB............. 633 pm 
Lv Portsmouth,SALRy... 986 pm 94am 
iv Weldon, # 1216 am 121 pm 
Lv Henderson, “ 24 2m 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, bia 4l0am 355 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, “ 607 am 618 pie 
Ly Hamlet, ad 7B am 1060 pm 
Lv Wilmington, e = aieieascns 8ub5 pm 
Ly Charlotte, ef lWdlam 015 pm 
Ly Chester, “ 02am 142am 
Ly Green wood, vd 22pm 84am 
Liv Athens, “s 240pm 62am 
Ar Atlanta,f “ 85pm s8Wam 
Ar Augusta,C & WC., A OPED. scncccsnizeses 
Ay fe ely rang 70pm 12am 
r Montgomery, 92pm 6% am 
Ar Mobile, L @& N.............000 255 4 WR. ‘cisccstasaann : ; 
Ar New Orleans, L & NV ........730 am mcueanesiahe 
Ar Nashvillee NC&S.uL...640am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, Cd 400 pm s2%am 
NORTHWARD, 
peily Dail 
No. No. 
Lv Memphis, NOC &8t. L...1245 noon $9 pm 
Ly Nashville bil 98pm 9%) am 
Lv New Orleans, L & N...... BOD UD scicsese 
Ly Mobtie, N &N.. oT ae YA SR eect 
v Montgomery &wre.6aa BU p 
Lv Macon, C of Ga... SMa ta ‘ » > ™ 
Ly Augusta, C& WC.. UT eae 
Lv Atianta,t 8 A L Ry 12y0 noon 8Ww pm 
Ar Athens, “ »~ 24 pm 18pm 
Ar Greenwood, ‘“ earecoee 50l pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, oe 7% am 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte ‘“ -75 am 56am 
inv Wilmington,“ «380 pm . 
Lv Hamlet, $6 10 85 pm 810 am 
Ly Southern Pines,“ —........ Uuspm 98am 
Lv Raleigh, gd 1Ypm Usvam 
Ar Henderson, “ 20am 16 pm 
Lv Norlina, S.A.L.Ry 834am 200 pm 
Lv Weldon, sed 44am 810 pm 
4r Portsmouth, “ 7Wam 550 pm 
Ar Washington, N& WBB, .............. 655 a m 
Ar Baltimore, B 8 P Co. ° oa 4 am 
Sr New York, O DS SCo Ht Pe 
Ar Philadelphia, N Y P & N,}5 46 Pm 6lam 
Az: New York, « 84pm 80am 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry. 800pm 
Uv Jacksonville,“ 1010hm S20 pm 
Ly Savannah, bed 210pm 114 pm 
Lv Columbia, 3 “ 72pm 44am 
Ly Hamlet, be 103% pm 80am 
Lv Southern Pines“ u@wpm 84am 
Lv Raleigh, sad 19am 1042am 
l.viHenderson, “ 20am lSsam 
Lv Norlina, bed 83am 1243 pm 
Lv Petersburg, « 549am 247 pm 
Ar Richmond, “ 63am 831 pm 
Ar Washington, P RB......... ll0am 76pm 
Ar Baltimore, P BR R...........1135 @m 1125 pm 
at ee take PRR.......136 pm 256am 
| Ar New Yor PRR.. -48 pm 68am 


































Small crops, unsalabl 
etables, result from want ee 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especial 
fond of Potash, Waite fe, 
our free pamphlets, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York, , 


~ % a 
OR BE EE ac: 
rR 


COMPARE THE FUMBER 


of pieces in a 40 rod roll of OURS a 


























































PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRI .3, mae 
Oy 200-Ege incubator 


for $ 12-80 

WPerfect in construction and 
faction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-dey 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. 411, 
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B aN 
* i 
ZA COLE'S 
7A COMBINATION 
LANTS. COTTON, 

f ax, CORN.PERS.ETC, 
me SEARS [3 Lc. 

By cRanpest ||) er iyi 
OUCCESS Hf) Fhiars aus 
i 


FG. CO. CHARLOTTE.NC. 


CHARLOTTE N.C., Oct 19, 1901. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co, 
Chari tte, N C. 


GENTLEMEN:—I have tried all the differ. 
ent cotton planters on this market and I can 
truly say that Cole’s Cotton Planter beats 
them all. I want to place an order in good 
time so as to be sure to get enough of them 
to do all my planting next season. 

Yours very truly, 





W. H. HARTIS, 











| ows, leguminons forage plants, wilé 












































Corn Planting 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 

P&>_ ture crop depenus upon it. For all purposes 

\ ——my in any soil, on all kinds of 
ground nothing equals the 


SPANGLER 
CORN PLANTER. 


It saves time, labor, money and insures the crop. You 
know when it is working; you can see the corn onits 



















way to the ground. Made with or without fertilizer 
attachmen: ew device for sowing peas, bewns, ensi- 
lage, corn, ete. Wealsomakethe famous Spangler Low. 
Down Graia and Fertilizer Drill. Write fur cata! g aud ere 


§ SPANGLER MANUFACTURING €0., 509Q:e:n St., York, Pa 


Grow Grasses and Haise Latll 


—— 











Examinu: agricultural statistics and see 1b 
bigh ran’ “rth Carolina takes in yield pe 
rere of grasses and forage crops. Cow 
pare her advantages for stock-raising: witt 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yot 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor¢ 
not to read 


deases and Forage Flants of the Sout 


RY 3. B KILLESREW, 


af the University of Tennessee. 


{t is a complete manual of the ou! 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to bé 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 


castures, eto. It ia fully illustrated 
with original anulytical engravings 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 9% 
pert, and embellished with » large 
number of half tone cuts of fiel? 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasse 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. this new book con 
tains all the informution in the for 
mer work, re-written, und embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additiona: 
experience of the writer and «all the 
information abtained by the exper 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


w 
Ws 
w 


We have 30 copies this vald 
able work on hand, and, antl 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasset 
and Forage Crops’’ to any 44 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as 4 pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year iC 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
maceion, #. © 


When you write to advertiser¢, 
mention The Progressive Farmer 














